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The Library School Problem 
Irene Warren, librarian School of education, 
University of Chicago 

When one begins the investigation of 
a school, he inquires into what the 
school teaches, who does the teaching, 
what equipment it has, and what the 
character of its pupils is: 

The writer urges a study of the li- 
brary schools that have developed in 
this country, keeping these four ques- 
tions definitely in mind, and offers a 
few observations and many queries, 
which are the result of her thought 
on the subject. Let us first consider 
the curricula of the library schools, and 
why these subjects have been chosen. 

The avowed purpose of all of these 
schools is to train students to organize 
and administer libraries. For this pur- 
pose they have settled on some half 
dozen headings, under which those 
things necessary to the training of stu- 
dents of library science have been 
grouped. Has this material for instruc- 
tion been chosen and arranged in such 
a way as to ‘'secure the unity of the 
whole, in the place of a sequence of 
more or less unrelated and overlapping 
parts, and thus to reduce the waste 
arising from friction, reduplication and 
transitions that are not properly 
abridged?” 

The large proportion of our libraries 
are supported by public tax; but few ex- 
clude the general public. The adminis- 
tration of the public library, like other 
educational institutions, is based on the 
changing social conditions. Therefore, 
the curricula of our library schools 
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should advance directly with the de- 
velopment of the libraries and_ indi- 
rectly with the changing social condi- 
tions. 

Chancellor, in his chapter on the new 
education and the course of study (Our 
schools, 1904), classifies all the studies 
on the public school curriculum as fol- 
lows: 

1 The outgoing studies. 

2 The modern studies. 

3 The incoming studies. 

It is an alert director who keeps his 
curriculum rightly classified according 
to thisscheme. It takes a wise person 
to see when a subject has outlived its 
usefulness and become mere form and 
tradition. In the earnestness of a fac- 
ulty to train a student thoroughly for 
his profession they are apt also to over- 
crowd the course of study, so that time 
will not be allowed the student for the 
necessary exercise, meditation and in- 
tercourse with his fellow beings that 
each day needs to make well-rounded, 
healthy men and women. Library sci- 
ence is just as difficult as any subject 
presented on a college curriculum, but 
we have no proof that it is any more 
difficult or that it has anything peculiar 
to it that would keep it from coming 
under the few general laws of education 
that have been evolved in the history of 
the race. 

We are particularly fortunate in liv- 
ing in an age when the greatest minds 
have turned their attention toward ed- 
ucation, and are trying to finda way in 
which these years of schooling may be 
made fruitful ones, not years of prep- 
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aration for something that is to come. 
If we are to make library science a sub- 
ject which shall have equal dignity with 
other sciences, it must be organized on 
lines of progression as they are, and at 
least one end of every line must be 
deeply rooted in the great social life. 
There is a peculiar danger that the stu- 
dent of library science may become lost 
in the maze of collecting, organizing 
and distributing this vast amount of ma- 
terial, but in so far as his work fails to 
aid human progress it is not justified. 
The student’s problem is to administer 
a library as a “factorin our modern life.” 

The value of the historical develop- 
ment of the various phases of library 
science should not be underestimated, 
but in the short courses which arte being 
offered in library schools to-day, the 
proportion of the time given to this 
aspect should be carefully weighed in 
its relation to the whole course. It 
would be of more vital help to a man to 
spend amonth on the study of the fac- 
tors he has to meet in a community, 
their organization, tendencies and pres- 
ent relation to libraries, than it would 
be to spend the same length of time on 
reading accounts of the binding of the 
sixteenth century. Some admiration 
and confidence may be added toour es- 
timate of a doctor who knows the con- 
dition of medicine in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but we do not feel it to be essen- 
tial to his diagnosis or treatment of a 
particular case. 

We may choose the material ever so 
wisely, and it may prove ineffectual if 
badly presented. There are three meth- 
ods of instruction, the lecture, the reci- 
tation and the so-called laboratory 
method. All of these are being used 
by the library schools. Has the best 
method for each subject always been 
chosen? Could not much of the ap- 
prentice work be covered more econom- 
ically by the lecture or recitation 
method, and should not the _biblio- 
graphic and binding courses require 
more laboratory work? Are the facul- 
ties wont to think sufficiently of the 
libraries as laboratories for the students, 
and not libraries to be kept in order? 
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“The question is not one of the waste of 
money or the waste of things. These 
things count; but the primary waste is 
that of human life... while they are at 
school, and afterwards because of inad- 
equate and perverted preparation.” 

It is the faculty of a school that 
shapes its curriculum and pushes it for- 
ward or holds it back. Not every one 
who is thoroughly conversant with a 
subject is a good teacher. In this day 
when our library schools are so young, 
shall the teachers be confined to their 
graduates? What schooling and quali- 
fications are we willing to accept from 
these teachers as a substitute for the 
courses in library science which we are 
so eager to maintain? Now, when li- 
brary science is in so formative a state, 
shall directors encourage freedom of 
thought among their teachers, or shall 
they keep closely to the most approved 
methods? 

Is there any significance in the fact 
that so few men have found interest in 
the teaching of library science? Inthe 
desire to keep in touch with the practi- 
cal lines of library work, have the mem- 
bers of these faculties given due allow- 
ance for the cost of energy in teaching? 
Because the teachers, more than any 
other class, are compelled to state and 
re-state their problems, it is natural to 
expect them to work out the principles 
and philosophy underlying their sub- 
jects, and the world now looks to them 
for it. Have the library school facul- 
ties allowed themselves time for this 
study and thought, or does the press of 
every-day circumstances take up their 
whole time? Has not surprisingly little 
been contributed to the literature of li- 
brary economy by the members of the 
teaching force of the library schools? 
Does not this offer them the best sort 
of advancement in their line of work? 
Have they the time and interest, as 
things are now organized, to consider 
the-general problems of education, so- 
cial, psychological and philosophical, 
which so vitally affect the administra- 
tion of every school? 

The question of the laboratory for a 
library school is a serious one. A well 
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organized large library seems to be nec- 
essary, but the particular expenditure 
to be devoted to library science is as 
yet comparatively small. There is a 
tendency for the library schools to be 
attracted to scholarly institutions. This 
does not seem to be because the collec- 
tions of books are better, or because 
there is more recognition of value of 
this particular subject, but rather be- 
cause of the atmosphere of study, the 
advantages to be gained by contact 
with the faculty, and the desire to place 
library science on a par with other 
branches of study on the college curric- 
ulum. Possibly the advantages gained 
have placed the question of whether 
this is the best place for some of the 
schools at least beyond discussion. 

That there is a decided similarity in 
the plans of most of the schools is cer- 
tain. Why is this likeness in subject 
matter and method of teaching? Is it 
because no other has been worked out, 
or is this really the best? Are library 
schools, located in colleges, able to most 
advantageously train for all lines of li- 
brary work? Is it at least partially to 
some question like this that we may at- 
tribute the fact that so many of the 
large public libraries do not employ 
those trained in library schools, and 
often seem to prefer to train their own 
assistants? Is it the best plan to con- 
centrate the library courses in the senior 
college and graduate schools, or to dis- 
tribute them throughout the whole 
course of the institution? There is a 
strong indication from the schools that 
have more recently been established, 
that the parting of the ways has come, 
and that wé can not offer all necessary 
to all kinds of librarians in two or three 
years, but that schools must specialize in 
the work they undertake. 

Is it too early in the development of 
library schools to tell whether they are 
attracting to this branch of learning 
students of any particular type? One 
generalization is apparent, that few men 
are entering the profession through the 
channels of its professional training. A 
doctor must bea graduate from a medi- 
cal. school, and a lawyer must be trained 
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in a law school or serve a long appren- 
ticeship in a law office before he is able 
to pass the examination which permits 
him to practice in a given state. The 
time is not far distant when the libra- 
rian, if he ranks as a professional man, 
must stand some state test before he is 
admitted to the service of a public li- 
brary. : 

Yet, almost all the librarians of our 
large libraries are men, many of whom 
were called from quite different voca- 
tions. The number is so great that it is 
rather difficult to think that it is simply 
these particular men who do not need 
the training that our library schools are 
offering. Does it mean that certain 
other professions train better for these 
administrative positions, or does it mean 
that men have a different type of mind 
from women that exempts them from 
this schooling, or that our schools are 
only training people to take care of 
small libraries and serve as assistants in 
somewhat larger ones; or is there a de- 
mand in the library field that our library 
schools is not meeting? Would a grad- 
uate school with advanced work in bib- 
liography and administrative problems 
fit students for these more responsible 
positions? 

How can we judge of the success of 
our library schools? Enough time has 
elapsed since the establishment of the 
older ones to begin to hope for results. 
Are the strength of the men and women 
they turn out, and the kind of positions 
they hold, fair tests of their value? 
Does the demand for the library school 
trained workers seem to grow in propor- 
tion to the number of libraries being 
established and the expansion of the 
work? To what extent are our library 
schools furthering the progress of the 
library movement, and to what extent 
are demands being made for the ex- 
pansion and development of library 
work thatour schools are not recognizing 
or meeting? 


Sigismund de Iranowski has painted 
for the frontispiece of the December 
issue of the Century, a portrait of Maude 
Adams in the character of Peter Pau. 
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The Library in Its Relation to the 
Elementary Schools* 

E. L. Power, instructor in library use and 
juvenile literature in the Cleveland 
normal school 

The following observations and opin- 
ions are from a children’s librarian who 
has gone into the teacher'sranks. They 
are along the line of a much discussed 
subject, but perhaps the viewpoint may 
not be quite the usual. 

The value of codperative work de- 
pends upon the ability of each to un- 
derstand and appreciate the work of 
those who codperate with him, equally 
with his own work. The zeal of the 
worker is nourished and fed by a full 
knowledge and appreciation of his re- 
sources, but the effectiveness of his 
work depends quite as much upon his 
knowledge and appreciation of the peo- 
ple whom he is to help. This is an old 
law but one that is worth recalling. In 
intermingling with teachers and libra- 
rians I have had the opportunity of 
hearing some criticism of library meth- 
ods from teachers, and some criticism of 
school methods from librarians which, 
respectively, I have been able to trace 
back to a misconception of the content 
of library work and school work. The 
teacher should remember that the li- 
brary’s mission is to continue the work 
of the schoolroom along new lines; to 
furnish experiences which the school 
can not give and not to repeat the ex- 
periences of the classroom. The libra- 
brarian should remember that school 
work is, in its nature. intensive, as library 
work is extensive; that his work is in- 
tended to supplement the work of the 
teacher, and that any aid must begin at 
a point of common interest. You all 
know the story of the mother hen who 
stood on the bank and cackled whil- 
her family of ducks swam blissfully 
around in the pond. Many of our 
courses for teachers reflect to some de- 
gree the sentiments of that well-inten- 
tioned fowl. We go into our schools 
to help the teachers, but too often our 
idea of helping them is to make them 





*Kead before Keystone state library association, Oct. 
12, 1406, at Williamsport, Pa. 
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librarians. But this zeal is, at least, the 
first step toward codperation, because 
it is born of a high appreciation of what 
the library has to offer. To the libra- 
rian belongs the praise for most of the 
effective codperation, notwithstanding 
the fact that many of our older libraries 
were, in the beginning, school libraries. 
The school’s attitude in this connection 
reminds one of another kind of mother 
(presumedly more human) who pets and 
coddles her child through infancy, and 
then thrusts it out to shift for itself. It 
is related to her by blood; she takes 
credit to herself for its good qualities, 
but she has too many other family cares 
to pay any attention to it. But ‘blood 
is thicker than water,” and the ties of 
relationship are slowly bringing the 
school and the library together in their 
one common cause—the education of 
the people. 


What the library may do for the schools; aid 
within the library 


Library work in its relation to the 
elementary schools may be considered 
under two heads, aid within the library 
and aid within the schoolroom. The 
first phase of the subject is so familiar 
that I shall only mention a few things 
about which I feel very strongly. 

There is one thing which the library 
should give, which the school can not 
fully give, but which is absolutelv nec- 
essary to the full development of the 
spiritual nature, and that is the oppor- 
tunity for reflective reading. It is lack 
of independence and the leisure for re- 
flection that makes the later life of the 
city child so barren, and the opportun- 
ity for it which so blesses and enriches 
the country child. This is a busy age. 
It was one of our witty western libra- 
rians who said that the American will 
never be happy until he has found an 
occupation for his feet while he is using 
the telephone. It is a good age. “It 
is better to wear out than rust out.” 
But the enthusiastic librarian in his (or 
shall I say her?) desire to accomplish 
something, should not forget this need 
for leisure, or call it idleness. Help 
the children. Help the teachers. But 
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do not introduce formal instruction, 
lectures and story hours into the general 
reading room. Provide a separate study 
room where teachers may bring classes, 
and where the librarian may give in- 
struction to teachers andstudents. Here 
formal instruction may well be given on 
the right use of reference books, the 
catalog, the charging system, and those 
subjects which lead to a better care of 
books, such as book binding. Care 
should be taken not to confine this in- 
struction to the mechanical use of 
books. Talks on books of pure litera- 
ture should be given to the teachers, 
and well selected stories told to the 
children. It is well if some of this work 
be given byteachers. In Dayton, Cleve- 
land and those places where normal 
school students are called upon to sub- 
stitute in the library, this will be possi- 
ble along technical lines. 

When I ask that the general reading 
room shall give the opportunity for 
thoughtful, leisurely reading, I do not 
mean that no active work shall be done 
there. The reflection of childhood is 
not the reflection of age. Children are 
alert and active. They want many 
stories, all of which assist in their school 
work by enlarging their views of life, 
and by increasing their vocabularies, 
their ability to read, and their power to 
choose wisely. They also need con- 
stant direction in the use of books of 
information. Have youever watched a 
boy ‘consulting an encyclopedia? The 
librarian usually finds his topic. He puts 
his finger firmly on the black heading, 
moistens his pencil and begins to copy. 
He commences at the beginning and 
writes down every word. Occasionally 
he holds up his paper to see how much 
he has written. When the article looks 
long enough to satisfy his teacher he 
stops abruptly, folds the paper very 
carefully and puts it into his pocket 
with the air of Well, ’that’s off my mind. 
He is usually right. 

Informal instruction may be given at 
any time and at any place when the 
“spirit moves,” but be quite sure that 
the “spirit moves”. This is what the 
children call getting acquainted, which 
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is only another and better term for in- 
struction. It is service which does not 
appear in the printed report, but pays 
in its own kind. It is the librarian of 
the small library who knows most about 
It. 

The teachers needsa table, an alcove 
or a small room apart from the children 
where they may work undisturbed. | 
When it is needed, other means may be 
found to attract them to the children’s 
room. This may be accomplished by 
occasional well planned exhibits of 
children’s work in the schoolroom, 
children’s books, etc. Permanent ex- 
hibits are too disastrous to the atmos- 
phere of the room to ever be considered. 

The preparation of special lists, the 
collection and circulation of pictures 
and bulletins has become of such gen- 
eral practice that I only mention them 
by way of appreciation. 

Books on pedagogical subjects should 
be bought as freely as funds will allow. 
The rules in regard to the teacher’s use 
of the books should be sufficiently leni- 
ent to permit the best service to the 
greatest number, and should be strictly 
enforced. Four weeks is good service. 
Why should a teacher be allowed to 
keep a book as long as she wants it? If 
she has used a book rightly for four 
weeks her students want it. This re- 
fers to books bought for general circu- 
lation and not to books bought for 
classroom use. 

The looking up of subjects in advance 
has called forth warm words of appreci- 
ation from the teachers with whom I 
have come in contact. It does not 
make the teacher helpless. It com- 
mands respect, leads to many a friendly 
discussion of common interest between 
leader and leader, and gives a strongim- 
pulse toward codperation. 

What the library may do for the schools; aid 
within the schoolroom 

The most common and perhaps the 
chief aid within the schoolroom is the 
classroom library. This may take the 
form of collections of books sent to 
each room or a deposit station within 
the building. There are good argu- 
ments for both. The value of each de- 
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pends upon its selection, administration, 
and the attitude of the school authori- 
ties toward the work. 

For the lower grades, I believe that a 
small, well-cared-for collection placed 
in each room, creates a feeling of owner- 
ship and inspires a greater reverence 
for books than a general collection in 
common use. This is especially true 
where the children are allowed to keep 
the records. If you are in doubt in re- 
gard to this, go into any second or 
third grade room where the teacher is 
in sympathy with the work, and ask one 
of the children to show you their li- 
brary. This small collection will sup- 
ply every book need of children to the 
fifth grade, when they are old enough 
to use a general library. The day is 
not far distant when provision for such 
a library will be made in every school 
building. Shall we build our manual 
training high school with no room in 
which to store tools? Then why build 
an elementary school building with no 
room in which to house a library? 

Shall this library be a miscellaneous 
collection, or be made up of sets of 
duplicates? Both are necessary to ef- 
fective work: The ideal school library 
is made up of a few sets of books which 
teacher and pupil may enjoy together, 
and a generous supply of miscellaneous 
books to suit every need. And they 
should not be graded too evenly. We 
make many mistakes on this point. 
In every grade there are children who 
do not like to read and who need to be 
tempted, and there are children who 
must not be held down to the level of 
a grade assignment. Whether the pub- 
lic library or the school supplies the du- 
plicate sets depends upon local condi- 
tions. They should not take the place 
of a general collection for school and 
home use. 

Now, who shall select these books, 
the librarian or the teacher? Both. The 
librarian, who has had a larger experi- 
ence in the book world and who is also 
familiar with children’s needs, should 
take the greater responsibility in this 
matter, but the teacher who is to direct 
the use of the books to a definite end 
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must know her means. She can not 
inspire a liking for a book which she 
does not know. Have you ever spent 
minutes explaining the merits of a book 
to a child, to have him look you straight 
in the eyes, and. after another minute’s 
pause, say gently: ‘‘Have you read it?” 
That is the touchstone which set the 
heart aglow. The librarian can better 
aid the school by helping the teachers 
to select their classroom libraries than 
by taking the whole responsibility for 
that selection. Iam not assuming that 
all teachers can not select their books. 
1 am only citing conditions as they ap- 
pear to me. The majority of our teach- 
ers say that the children are so well 
satisfied with what the school librarian 
sends that they leave the choice to her. 
It has been proved, however, that the 
use of the books which are familiar to 
the teacher, far exceeds the use of the 
books which she does not know, and 
therefore can not make known to the 
children. The librarian who can give 
this help modestly will always be ac- 
cepted. It may be given formally and 
informally; it may be given personally 
at teachers’ meetings, at the school and 
at the library; it may be given through 
annotated lists; it may be given through 
a teachers’ reading room which contains 
a graded children’s library; but I be- 
lieve the most effective place is in the 
normal school. Here it may become a 
part of the teacher’s ideal The normal 
school student is still near enough her 
own childhood to read naturally from 
the child’s point of view. The world is 
still fresh and sparkling in her eyes, 
and imaginative literature has lost none 
of itscharm. Probably for the first time 
she is looking upon the environments 
of life in a reflective mood as she begins 
to relate her experiences to children. 
In her previous high school work she 
has seen books from the standpoint of 
the adult and literary values have been 
uppermost in her mind. Now that she 
is developing judgment along all lines 
pertaining to the child's natural growth, 
she is ready to see values in books in 
an added light. Here is the opportun- 


ity to establish a theory of children’s 
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reading on a sure basis, the influence of 
which can not be estimated. 

The use of reference books should be 
taught in the normal school, but in the 
right relation to that higher use of books 
which make up the world of literature 
for children. This work may be begun 
by the library with the-expectation that 
it will be carried on later by the school. 
The school is the larger body and more 
conservative, but it is sure to recognize 
true values. I shail not go into details 
in regard to such instruction, but refer 
you to that admirable report of the com- 
mittee on instruction in library admin- 
istration in normal schools, published 
by the National educational associa- 
tion. This report may be obtained from 
the secretary of that association at Wi- 
nona. Minn., fur 10 cents. 

I have only a few words of caution: 
1 Keep the work of some immediate 
value. Plan the practice work to solve 
real problems which shall arise in the 
class work of some other subject. For 
example, if 1 wish to give a problem 
which shall bring out the comparative 
value of the Britannica and the New In- 
ternational encyclopedias, I find out 
definitely what the class is doing in 
nature study, geography or history, and 
assign such subjects as shall accomplish 
my end, information about which shall 
be of immediate value to the student. 
2 Keep the work simple. We uncon- 
ciously give the impression that library 
work is something very difficult. I do 
not know why. I have not analyzed it, 
but I know it to be so. I shall never 
forget the astonishment in the faces of 
my listeners when I first explained the 
Dewey system of classification to a class 
of normal school students. It was so 
surprisingly simple. ‘Those numbers 
frightened me so that I never tried to 
put my books back on the shelves,” said 
one. When I told them that the boys 
who put the books on the shelves un- 
derstood the general principles of the 
system they looked hopeful and inter- 
ested. I do not hesitate to make this 
comment because I come from a city 
whose library methods are democratic 
and progressive, whose simplified Dewey 


system of arrangement is printed in 
every number of the Open shelf, posted 
in the library and explained every day 
to individual patrons. What is true 
there must be true in other places. Con- 
ditions prove that systematic instruc- 
tion in the use of the library at some 
vital center such as the normal school 
is necessary if the library is to belong 
to the people. 

After the classroom libraries have 
been selected, is it the office of the li- 
brarian to help to make them attractive 
to the children, or is his mission ended 
when the books are safely housed? The 
librarian must visit the schools or he 
can not help to select the books. He 
comes to the children as the “library 
teacher.” He knows “lots” of good 
books and he—it is generally she—tells 
us stories at the library. Will she tell 
usastorynow? Here is an opportunity 
which no true missionary of the book 
can allow to pass, but no true teacher 
after seeing the joy in the faces of the 
children will allow the librarian to tell 
all the stories. This privilege should 
be shared. This privilege is shared to 
some extent. The difference in the 
storytelling of the two lies in this: The 
teacher’s course of study is laid out for 
her; there are certain specific things 
which she must teach a particular class 
in a limited time; it is her conscientious 
duty to teach to a definite end; there- 
fore, when she tells the story of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s boyhood, it is usually to 
teach the moral lesson of perseverance, 
or to give certain facts in history, rather 
than to arouse interest in a particular 
book of biography. In the formative 
period of childhood this intensive work 
is absolutely essential and belongs to 
the teacher. The larger and broader 
interest follows naturally. It should be 
aroused in the schoolroom by teacher 
and librarian, to be kept alive and con- 
tinued by the latter, long after school 
days are over. 

The librarian may do many things to 
advertise books in the schoolroom in 
the way of lists, bookmarks and bulle- 
tins. The Cleveland library has been 
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issuing a leaflet the past year which has 
been sent into the schools and quite 
generally accepted. One number con- 
tained selected Christmas poetry. An- 
other number contained the story of 
Sir Patrick Spens, as told by Grace 
Greenwood, and the original ballad. 
These two versions were read in turn, 
with considerable interest, by a sixth 
grade class, and this reading led to a 
use of other books listed on the same 
sheet. It means a great deal to a 
teacher to be able to get material of 
this kind in sufficient quantity for gen- 
eral class use. 

Since coéperation depends upon mu- 
tual understanding and sympathy, it is 
quite necessary for the librarian who is 
to help the teacher to know fully the 
teacher’s needs. He can not gain this 
understanding by reading courses of 
study at his desk or meeting teachers 
in the library. These are a help, but 
he must visit the schools and become a 
teacher in spirit. Do not believe in the 
traditional schoolroom atmosphere until 
you find it. There are as many kinds 
of atmosphere as there areteachers. It 
is both respect and affection which leads 
the little child to call you teacher. He 
feels a relationship which teacher and 
librarian do not always see. I would 
urge the librarian to visit the schools, 
meet the teachers in their own work, 
and so be able to give individual help. 
The library school of Western Reserve 
university sends its students into the 
schools to observe the teacher's prob- 
lems and the teacher’s methods of in- 
teresting children in literature, the use 
of reference books and the use of the 
library. The work is, as yet, very lim- 
ited, but it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. The storytelling in the schools of 
Pittsburg, while it is primarily service 
to the children, is a part of the experi- 
ence and training of the students in the 
training school for children’s librarians. 
It can not fail to give these students a 
broader outlook and strengthen them 
for any educational work with children. 
And, after all, it is this broad outlook 
which gives the library its power. 


The Essentials of a Good Book for 
Children* 
Elizabeth L. Morrisey, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Good books for children should give 
ideals as well as ideas. They should 
give facts, fancy, humor, and choice 
diction. They should give the best 
works of the best writers, so that the 
child may get the best in thought, 
language and style. Of course such 
works will have to be simplified and 
abridged. Some of our school reading 
books have been so rearranged and 
have been a great help in familiarizing 
the children with good authors and 
their writings. 

We must see that they haye history, 
biography, travel, and art; books that 
have a wholesome point, that excite 
wonder and leave a question in the 
mind; that have a moral, but, so sub- 
tly put that the child will uncon- 
sciously see and feel it. 

Living as I do among children of for- 
eign parentage I feel most strongly the 
need of attractive looking books for 
children—books with artistically col- 
ored covers with pretty designs or pic- 
tures on them. When the child opens 
the book he should see good pictures— 
we cannot have too many pictures. The 
child loves color, so he should see dain- 
tily colored pictures in some of his 
books. All should have large type, 
wide margins, good paper. The pages 
should be paragraphed, as nothing is 
more discouraging to a child than to 
open a book to a solid page of closely 
printed matter. Books should not be 
too large but should be convenient to 
handle. It also helps to make a book 
more attractive to the child if you can 
tell him what the story is about, or tell 
part of it to him. 

I have seen a child who looked a 
little hopeless and discouraged over the 
thought of taking a library book be- 
cause, as he said, “it would take so 
long to read it,” or “it looked so thick,” 
or “so hard” to him who never heard 
the English language spoken in his 
home, who was not a very fluent reader, 


*Read before conference on children’s literature at 
Public library, Grand Rapids, Mich., May, 1906. 
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having a very limited vocabulary of 
only the commonest words learned 
in school or picked up on the streets. 
I have seen such a child, or rather I 
have seen such children’s eyes light up 
with surprise, joy, hope, courage, as I 
have briefly outlined a story for them, 
and often with a smile and a sigh of 
one who has surmounted a great diffi- 
culty, or been given a glimpse into the 
sarap land, eagerly reach for the 
ook and take it home to read. It is 
like opening up a new world to the 
child. 

A person born of English-speaking 
parents can have no idea of what an 
undertaking it seems to a foreign, or 
even’a native born child, to take up and 
try to read some of our best books, be- 
cause of the fine type, poor paper, nar- 
row margins, and closely printed pages— 
pages without a break from top to bot- 
tom. It is so cold and black and se- 
vere looking to him that it repels and 
chills the sensitive, responsive nature 
of the child. He knows nothing about 
how beautiful or instructive the book 
may be, and as he has no incentive he 
is afraid to venture into it. Dearly 
loved friends many of the books would 
be tohim, if he could only get acquainted 
with them. 

If character is formed by what at- 
tention is attracted to most persistently, 
how ean we do better than to look 
closely after the books we put into the 
hands of our children? We must teach 
them to read and love good books, and 
so lead them, all unconsciously, into 
the formation of the reading habit, that 
will grow with their growth and 
strengthen with their strength. No 
work in the school counts for more 
than this in the influence it has upon 
the child's future life. 


Give me that book whose power is such 
That | forget the north wind’s touch. 
Give me that book that brings to me 
Forgetfulness of what I be. 

Give me that book that takes my life 
In seeming far from all its strife. 


Give me that book wherein each page 
Destroys my sense of creeping age. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 


The Bull in the (Library) China Shop* 
W. I. Fletcher, librarian of Amherst 
college, Mass. 

What is the library china shop? By 
this I mean the devices and precedents 
that constitute the library economy— 
the most orthodox and elaborate econ- 
omy passed over to the twentieth cen- 
tury by thenineteenth. It is composed 
of the combined skill of librarians, 
and may fairly be compared to the fine 
set-out on the counters of a china mer- 
chant of his beautiful, but perishable, 
wares. The china shop may be invaded 
by a ruthless destroyer, and in the same 
way the library is always open to the 
approach of a destructive force, whose 
coming must be regarded as inevitable. 
For I speak of the “bull” of progress 
which is constantly undermining the 
citadels of established belief and caus- 
ing cherished systems to fall in ruins. 

The card catalog, originally used by 
librarians and afterwards adopted by 
business men, has been developed in the 
hands of the latter, till we should see 
that we have lessons in this line to learn 
from those who first learned from us. 
Librarians can no longer be cloister-like 
in their indifference to progress. One 
of our choice pieces of china which is 
marked for destruction by the oncoming 
“bull” is the stack idea, a fetish thing 
which came into use because the large 
libraries found it necessary, and because 
the small libraries wished to be au fait. 
It has been needlessly used in many 
small libraries which really had room 
enough without it. The stack is needed 
in all but the small libraries as a con- 
venient storage place for the less used 
portion of the books, but progress has 
already condemned it as the form of 
book shelving to be adopted for the 
whole of a library. 

Classification, also, is another piece of 
fragile china which tempts the hoof or 
horn of the “bull.” All other things 
being equal, that will be the best library 
which is the best classified, but any very 
finely worked up scheme of classifica- 
tion is likely to become an object of 


— before Cape Cod library club, September 28, 
1906. 
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veneration and a stumbling block in the 
way of good, honest work in. adapting 
the arrangement of a library to its needs 
and uses. Any scheme of classification 
as a means of learning what the library 
has on a subject is essentially mechan- 
ical as compared with finer and more 
scholarly methods. The prime difficulty 
is that no classification, however fine 
and minute, can result in bringing to- 
gether at one spot all or nearly all of 
the best that a library has on a definite 
subject. The finer the classification, the 
greater the danger that we shall over- 
look the need of following up a subject 
in works of a general character, that is, 
in encyclopedias and periodical articles. 
For instance, in our library at Amherst 
we had by classification about 10 books 
on Tennyson, which we could put to- 
gether forthe student’s use, but by 
using the catalog with its analyticals, 
and especially the A. L. A. index, we 
put on the special shelves in an hour 72 
books, each having at least a chapter or 
an essay on Tennyson. 

The dictionary card catalog is an- 
other piece of china which is in danger 
of destruction. I do not wish to decry 
the card catalog, but I would deprecate 
the disposition to make it something to 
which all inquirers cango. Subject en- 
tries make a hard time for the reader, 
and even a fine system of cross refer- 
ences will not make the inquirer’s road 
one of sure success. 

In conclusion, let me say that I re- 
gard the oncoming “bull of progress” 
with complacency, because it has always 
seemed to me that in the constructive 
period of the library movement we have 
been so occupied with devices and 
schemes, with the technical side of the 
work, that we have laid altogether too 
much stress upon it, and have not real- 
ized that our work is essentially profes- 
sional and not technical. We must 
know books from the inside and culti- 
vate intellectual relations with our pa- 
trons, rather than merely to ‘‘run” a li- 
brary. The librarian should be the phi- 
losopher and friend to all who need 
help. I do not decry professional ex- 
pertness, but I should like to see every 


librarian and library attendant first 
of all a scholar, an ardent seeker 
after knowledge and wisdom, living 
among books with delight, content with 
nothing short of absolute familiarity 
with them, a linguist in some fair sense 
of the word, if books other than the 
vernacular are at hand, and at the same 
time eager and able to help and guide 
others. Such a one will use all good 
apparatus, but will know that the best 
apparatus is but a clumsy and rough- 
shod aid in a work which must be, first 
of all, one of intelligence ‘and scholar- 
ship. Such a one will look upon the 
destruction of all the china in the shop 
with the same calm indifference with 
which Emerson answered the Adventist, 
who told him that the world would 
come to an end ata certain near date. 
“Well,” he said, “I guess we can get 
along without it.” 


Discards Accession Record 


The Public library of Brookline, Mass., 
has joined the ranks of those who live 
happily without an accession catalog. 
The following routine enables us to pre- 
serve in accessible form the necessary 
data: We note on the back of the title- 
page of the book the date of the bill, 
price, firm of which book is bought, and 
authorizing body, in addition to the call 
number. All except the last item is in 
very much abbreviated form. This in- 
formation is all repeated on the shelf 
list (ours is on sheets), and a key to the 
abbreviations accompanies the shelf 
list. 

The record of the number of books 
of all classes added to the library in a 
given year is kept in a statistics book, 
where each book is entered, directly 
after being shelf-listed, in a rough class 
list which gives the number of volumes, 
the call number, and the price of each 
book. This record is a temporary one, 
the printed report of the library will 
contain all of it that is worth keeping. 

Louisa M. Hooper, Libn. 

[This sounds like an accession record 
kept in three, if not four places, rather 
than all in one place. } 
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Simple Library Simplification 
Edwin White Gaillard, supervisor of work 
with schools, New York public library 

Perhaps the key-note of advance in 
library administration has been the 
word “simplification.” Master minds 
have been devising expedient methods 
of getting desirable books into the 
hands of those persons for whom they 
were intended. To accomplish that 


‘purpose, with the least expenditure of 


labor and of money, there has suddenly 
grown up an amount of detail which 
is, as yet, but partly digested. Very 
much of it is still in the raw, and to lay 
minds, somewhat confusing. 

In the digestive process many seem- 
inglyexcellent devices have been dis- 
carded. The importance of others is 
being seriously questioned. Much was 
expected of a certain indexer for ex- 
ample. It had many features of inter- 
est, yet the younger librarians scarcely 
know its name (Rudolph). The Cutter 
tables, is seems, are now being debated, 
There appears to be a growing tendency 
in libraries of less than 100,000v. to give 
up the very useful Alfabetic order ta- 
ble. The card shelf-list was. hailed 
with delight. Shelf sheets seemed 
doomed, the cards were widely adopted. 
Today, it is observed, the small shelf 
sheets are advancing in favor. Easy 
methods in vogue five or ten years ago, 
which seemed serviceable at the time, 
have proved not so simple and have 
been cast aside. The list is long. 

Cannot an effort be made to forecast 
the fate of much of the present-day 
library economy, with a view to bring- 
ing about the firmer establishment or 
earlier retirement of certain devices and 
customs? Is it likely that quotation 
marks will ever be rejected and elimi- 
nated from fonts of type? Marks of 
punctuation have developed naturally 
and fill an important office. In them- 
selves, to be sure, they are makeshifts 
and their use is a form of mental lazi- 
ness, but they are useful nevertheless. 
Some persons may doubt, perhaps, if 
the library craft is altogether wise in its 
effort to make radical changes in the 
form of print. Elimination of capitals 


possibly, and “simplified” spelling 
doubtlessly, have their excuses, but 
when a sentence contains a book title 
and a quotation, it sometimes becomes 
difficult to comprehend if the title 
capitalization and marks of quotation 
are omitted. Instead of the intended 
simplification the change is wholly the 
opposite for a large majority of readers. 
The Cutter numbers were in effect a 
form of ideograph. That is to say, they 
represent ideas and were of no sound 
value. Probably a well devised inter- 
national system of ideographs would be 
highly desirable for commercial corres- 
pondence purposes. Western civiliza- 
tions have nearly, though not quite, out- 
grown the use of hieroglyphics and id- 
eographs and have accepted a few sym- 
bols for the indication of sounds. Some 
of these symbols or letters are of great 
antiquity and showa constant tending to- 
ward simplification. Like library meth- 
ods, our alphabet was comparatively 
simple at one time, but many craftsmen 
of the darker periods added a detail 
here, and an unnecessary line there, un- 
til it became complex, debased. Quite 
recently the letters in present use have 
been so materially simplified that they 
now approach what may be termed the 
original design It has been a re-birth. 
In all likelihood a well chosen com- 
mittee of wise librarians could so greatly 
accelerate the process of evolution that 
each letter would soon be presented in 
its simplest possible form. This Wise 
committee would have no startling 
changes and innovations to make as had 
other committees in other days, who 
recommended ways which have been 
followed by librarians. On the con- 
trary, they would merely study quietly 
the natural tendency in evolution of 
letters. Letters have many points of 
similarity, each with its own distinguish- 
ing feature. It would be the duty of 
the Wise committee to eliminate all 
features possessed in common by vari- 
ous letters. Their task would be to 
present each letter in its barest form. 
Within the memory of living librari- 
rians the long ess (f) has been over- 
thrown. There are a great number of 
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lines now used in the construction of 
the alphabet which are far from essential 
to the recognition of letters. This fact 
has long been appreciated by icono- 
clasts (or shall we say purists?) and in 
consequence many changes have taken 
place. We now print Cin its original 


form instead of the C of the 15th cen- 


tury; E instead of @; @ of the 13th 
century has given place to M; the 12th 
century © again is built T. Almost 
every letter has within the past few cen- 
turies been very greatly modified and 
simplified. Reading is now easier than 
before the present style of letters was 
finally achieved. 

Far be it from me to propose any 
change in existing conditions. How- 
ever, I would like to suggest that the 
D could well be modified in the manner 
of the ©. There is no more reason for 
writing, or nowadays printing D than 
G, unless indeed it be argued that dee 
has always been represented with the 
symbol D, and that G was corrupt. It 
should in each case be C for ce and 9 
for dee. Both legs are not needed for 
the bashful A nor does B really require 
a backbone any more thanD. Indeed3 
would be avast impfovement on B 
for clearness and easy recognition. E 
should be made like the present F and 
that letter in turn would become F. G 
is signalized by its chin and beard x, the 
C portion is not needed. The bold, 
brazen H, like A, the retiring letter, 
needs only one leg, 1 would be recog- 
nized as the representative of the sound 
ache as well as its now living ancestor. 
I is very simple but could be made more 
so by leaving out the body of the letter 
and using the distinguishing, though 
modern dot, with which the small i’s 
are endowed. We would then have the 
use of a shapely and graceful letter I, 
which has been much used as a disguise 
for the plebeian pot hook J, the very 
name of which is a term of contempt 
and dislike. K would be known as well 
as D without its backbone, would look 
much better thus ¢ and would fully re- 
present the sound kei. L also would 
become invertebrate,_; M is a full 


measure letter, overflowing with lines, 
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N would indicate the sound just as well. 
N would take the place of the present 
N. The changeless O seems clearly 
permanent, nevertheless it has twice as 
much line as it really needs. As an 
arch Nit would be susceptible to artistic 
treatment. P and T need no under- 
studding, a plain > and a” are the parts 
of those letters which indicate thesounds 
pe and te. U is difficult and sois S, but 
surely Vor \ would serve for V and two 
would make the W—\, which si the 
logical W but too nearly like U.  Per- 
haps the difficulty could be overcome 
by making it in this wise V. Shall we 
leave eks and wai to the Wise com- 
mittee? Z changed to Z would be pro- 
nounced Ze, or the not unknown, zed. 

Letters long in disuse might possibly 
prove economical from a library stand- 
point. Formerly the sounds represented 


by th were known by the signs P thorn 


and ¥ thorn. If those once serviceable 
letters should be recommended by the 
Wise committee, would it not be well to 
shape them thus, 9, 4? It is reasona- 
ble to suppose that a doubt may be cast 
upon the wisdom of the revival of let- 
ters which have failed in the test of 
time. Probably no action will be taken 
concerning the good old Anglo Saxon 
thorn, 

There is a combination of letters 
which is as otiose, not to say useless, 


as Pand %. At all events, it is useless 
in the English and most European 
languages, and beyond doubt should be 
rejected by all librarians “whose desire 
it is to attain that degree of simplicity 
which a high and broad ideal of librarian- 
ship should require.” The letter u is 
not needed when placed in conjunction 
with q. The waste of time in writing 
and printing qu instead of the simple q, 
the waste of ink, type metal and paper 
would endow a national library. Why 
do librarians allow their assistants and 
their printers this great waste? 

Another detail, that base devise, the 
serif, invented, we suspect, to conceal 
inperfections, should be considered in 
all of its aspects before being admitted 
to use, or abuse, in well conducted libra- 
ries. 
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Anyone with a little ingenuity could 
design a series of symbols to represent 
the letters of the present day. Such is 
not my plan. There has been too much 
history and tradition evolved during the 
time our alphabet has been in the mak- 
ing to seriously suggest asubstitute. At 
the same time there is no reason for 
making reading more difficult than nec- 
essary. The traditions, the beauty and 
dignity of our letters would be pre- 
served if not increased in the newer, 
though at present to a number of peo- 
ple, unfamiliar form. The personality 
of a-letter, that for which it is known, 
its chief characteristic should be aug- 
mented. and not, as at present, be 
buried in a mass of lines common to all, 
to be sought out by tired eyes. If the 
adoption of a new alphabet were possi- 
ble, probably that highly ingenius one 
devised by Melville Belle,-which he calls 
“Visible speech,” would be the most 
desirable of any, which I have studied. 

The alphabet is not dead. Surely 
there are bound to bechanges. As the 
keepers of printed books, is it not our 
duty to see that future books are as ac- 
cessible as possible? Is it not our duty 
to stimulate the simplification of all ma- 
chinery which is constructed to convey 
ideas? Changes must be slow and as- 
similated gradually. I therefore reserve, 
for another century, my interesting and 
highly valuable suggestions for improv- 
ing the numerals and lower case letters. 

It,is with no small degree of hesita- 
tion that these few simple suggestions 
are made to enable the library world 
the better to keep its records. With 
less than half the number of lines to 
make to form letters, it is obvious that 
assistants could write and sort cards of 
all kinds and letter book-covers in less 
than half the time at present required. 

So loth have I been to make public 
my plans for changing the letters indi- 
cated, that I have resisted constant urg- 
ing to do so by a library staff who have 
used the simplified letters for just seven 
years. In that library both the staff and 
the public so quickly and thoroughly 
accepted the improved style that they 
soon found it difficult to read ordinary 


print. The public has discovered that 
it could read book titles with such fa- 
cility that no-pause was required when 
passing along the stacks, and the staff, 
trade union fashion, were tempted to 
keep secret the fact that they could let- 
ter books at the rate of 317 an hour, 
and write 173 catalog cards in the same 
time. Notwithstanding such surface 
indications of value, these suggestions 
have been deferred pending final and 
exhaustive reports from four eminent 
librarians, who have, during the past five 
years, used the simplified alphabet in all 
of their private records. Urged by the 
library staff, entreated by eminent libra- 
rians, and petitioned by the public in a 
document signed by 132.973 names, I 
cannot feel justified in waiting for longer 
and broader experiments. With all 
modesty, therefore, these simple and 
humble suggestions are offered, with a 
full knowledge and keen appreciation 
of their many defects, to my brother and 
sister librarians. 

When the careful and elaborate 
course of investigations and experi- 
ments were in progress which finally 
gave to the world this simplified alpha- 
bet, I had in mind not only the facili- 
tating of writing by omitting undesir- 
able lines, but also additional ease of 
recognition through the sense of sight. 
At that time the details of the Moon 
system had, curiously enough, escaped 
my memory. Librarians are familiar 
with this system, which was designed 
for ease of recognition through the 
sense of touch. The wide adoption of 
the Moon characters has been to me 
most interesting. There is a significant 
connection between the two systems, in 
that the desire to produce the same re- 
sult has, in both cases, resulted in the 
adoption of identical forms for several 
of the letters. Can not one of our psy- 
chologists add to the list of treaties 
such as the Psychology of the crowd, the 
Psychology of socialism, of Women, of 
Number, etc.. two more books, one the 
Psychology of letters, and the other 
the Psychology of simplification. with 
a supplement on the Psychology of the 
absurd? 
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The Proposed Copyright Law Con- 
tains Monopoly Clause 


Editor Pusiic L1pRarIEs: 

The proposed copyright bill is not 
only objectionable to libraries on ac- 
count of its attitude in the matter of 
importation, but as giving to the Amer- 
ican publishers a monopoly in the con- 
trol of the sale of books in this country. 

In the case of Bobbs- Merrill Co. vs. 
Straus, Judge Ray of the circuit court 
for the southern district of New York, 
rendered a decision on July 11,1905, in 
which he decided that an agreement 
between the American publishers asso- 
ciation and the American booksellers 
association, to control the price at which 
books are sold by cutting off the supply 
from those dealers who would not agree 
to sell at a price fixed by these associ- 
ations, was a violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law passed July 2, 18g0. This 
is the same law under which suits are 
being brought against the Standard Oil 
Company. 

All previous copyright law has limited 
the protection to the reproduction of 
the matter copyrighted. The proposed 
law reads: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the copyright secured 
by this act shall include the sole and exclusive 


right: 
a) * * * * 


(b) To sell, distribute, exhibit, or let for hire, 
or offer or keep for sale, distribution, exhibi- 
tion, or hire, any copy of such work. 

If this means anything, it means that 
the publisher can, after the passage of 
the act, legally refuse to sell to any 
person unless that person agrees to sell 
at the price fixed by the publisher. It 
means that no library can buy, during 
the copyright period, any secondhand 
copy of any copyrighted book or any 
remainder copy of suchbook. It might 
be construed so as to prevent any copy 
being kept in a public library for issue; 
for is not “distribution” the province of 
a library? Certainly the subscription 


library like the St Louis Mercantile 
can not keep books “for hire”. 

This bill, drawn up by the publishers 
of this country without regard to the 
welfare of the public or the library, can 
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be defeated if the libraries of the coun- 
try will make every endeavor to keep 
the Committees on patents thoroughly 
informed of the iniquities contained in 
the bill. - It is the most dangerous situ- 
ation that the libraries have ever con- 
fronted. W. P. Cutter, Sec’y, 
Library Copyright League. 


A.L.A. Report on Library Adminis- 
tration 


It seems to me that the work of the 
A. L. A. committee on library adminis- 
tration is too largely confined to a dis- 
cussion of library reports, and all these 
successive reports on statistics is of 
very little consequence. I do not be- 
lieve it will really make any difference 
in library affairs. 

Would it not: be possible to devote 
next year's (1907) report of the admin- 
istration committee to the subject of 
economics or essentials, and also have 
something said about unnecessary re- 
striction in libraries. I know there have 
been papers from time to time on both 
of these subjects, but it seemed to me 
we might study the subject thoroughly 
and ask to have one session devoted to 
it. A set of questions sent out some 
time beforehand would set those inter- 
ested to thinking, and we might at such 
a meeting develop some ideas worth 
while. I would suggest that these ques- 
tions be arranged by department some- 
what as follows: 

Catalog department—What economy 
would you suggest aside from the use 
of the L.C.cards? Has this been prac- 
ticed in your library and with what re- 
sults? What is the estimated saving in 
materials and time resulting from the 
use of printed cards? 

Accession department—What form of 
accession book do you use and have 
you any suggestions for economy in 
this department? What is your esti- 
mated saving resulting from changing 
from the regular form? 

I should go over each department of 
administration in this way. There is a 
great deal of talk about economy and 
it seems to me that each person who 
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has ideas ought to have a chance to 
have them discussed, and we could 
print our report early enough so that 
they might read it and discuss it. It 
certainly seems to me that libraries 
ought to progress as much as other in- 
stitutions, and it is true that no other 
sort of institution has clung so obsti- 
nately to the old machine as have the 
libraries. I feel quite certain that we 
would have an interesting exhibit to 
put before people, and that a compari- 
son of the practice with that of ten 
years ago might be worth while. We 
are doing so much extension work with- 
out great increase of funds that it seems 
quite necessary to simplify if possible. 

Another rather unfortunate, but very 
natural, thing has been the rather sta- 
tionary policy of library schools. They 
naturally teach the methods that were 
formulated some years ago, and are 
careful about changing them without 
proof that the newer method is more 
satisfactory to a number of people. I 
think that we might gather enough 
statistics and valuable information to 
prove that certain things are somewhat 
antiquated and not in common use. It 
seems to’me people would be very gen- 
erally interested in it and that it might 
really do something toward library 
economy. 

CORNELIA MARVIN. 
Salem, Oregon. 


Some Thoughts on Choosing Books 


Editor of Pusitic LIBRARIES: 

The following editorial in the Aook- 
seller ought to be studied by everyone 
whose duty it is to choose books and 
certainly by librarians. LIBRARIAN. 


There is no more justification for put- 
ting forth degrading literature than 
there is for allowing ferocious wild ani- 
mals to roam at large, or to permit 
persons with contagious diseases to 
mingle with the public unrestrained. 
In fact the danger from degrading 
reading matter is more insidious and 
far reaching than is physical disease, 
sapping the very foundations of the 
commonwealth. 


There is no more reason for bringing 
descriptions of vice and low scenes into 
our drawing-rooms, in handsomely bound 
volumes, than to introduce profligacy 
into our homes. Yet there is a differ- 
ence in writers, and in works generally 
classed together. An Irish writer has 
the power of depicting low life in such 
way as to create sympathy for and a 
better understanding of the conditions 
which the class treated labor under, 
thus creating a sympathy for these per- 
sons. Another novel dealing with gay 
life in Paris is allegorical in tone, mak- 
ing it a psychological study. 

The great danger in the novels of this 
realistic school is in their apparent glori- 
fication of diseased and abnormal con- 
ditions. The immature mind is apt to 
consider the debasing customs described 
therein as commonplace and a matter 
of course, hence they lead to a danger- 
ous imitation. Most readers fail to 
perceive the actual warning that the. 
more mature person may read between 
the lines 

Well it is that some one stands guard 
over the literary output, if only the 
“young person.” Better clean reading 
matter for the many, than that our stand-- 
ards of morality be lowered for the sake 
of “strong” and “virile” novels dealing 
with scenes that we prefer to read of, 
rather than mingle with. 


Boston Public Library 
Bates hall 


Here in the silence of this lofty hall, 
The scholar o’er the classic page may pore: 
The secrets of the past. the ancient lore 
Of vanished empires, nations’ rise and fall, 
The prophet's inspirations, he may call 
His very own; his thoughtful mind may soar 
Thro’ realms of fancy, or the stars exptore, 
Or range at will this terrestrial ball. 


Thro’ the tall casements the bright sunlight 
gleams; 
From noise and tumult that lay waste the 
wind, 
The student here repose and peace may find; 
The poet and the seer dream noble dreams; 
The scholar knowledge, armor for the strife, 
The seeker learn the truth of higher life. 
; HENRY COYLE. 
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charge of 10 cents is made on all out-of-town checks for 
$10 and under. In remitting subscriptions, therefore 
checks on New York or Chicago banks or post office 
money orders should be sent. ‘ 





This number of Pusiic LIBRARIES 
closes Vol. 11 and is the end of a very 
satisfactory year. Our list of readers 
has grown in number and appreciation 
and we still have room for 1000 more. 
Send in subscriptions now for Vol. 12 
which will be one of the best products 
of next year. 

The copyright discussion—The arguments 
before the committee on patents of the 
House of representatives on H. B_ Ig- 
853 relating to the proposed copyright 
bill before congress, makes very inter- 
esting reading. It will be news to a 
good many to read what Mr Olin, coun- 
sel forthe Publishers’ association had to 
say about the position and number of 
librarians who are interested in the bill. 
The arguments have been issued in 
pamphlet form and may be had from 
Superintendent of documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Special attention is called to the com- 
munication of W. P. Cutter, secretary 
of the Copyright league of librarians, 
on page 556 which certainly “furnishes 
food for thought” on the part of libra- 
rians and everybody else. 

Library commission’s part in education in 
Oregon— The Oregon library commission, 
under the wise and effective adminis- 
tration of its secretary, is doing a very 
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valuable work for the cause of educa- 
tion in Oregon. 

The commission law makes the wise 
provision that the school libraries shall 
be chosen from a list prepared by the 
secretary of the commission. The sec- 
retary in this case, Cornelia Marvin, 
well known as one of the strongest li- 
brary forces of the country, is particu- 
larly adapted for just this work by long 
years of experience and successful work 
with the Wisconsin library commission, 
before going to Oregon. 

A recent list of material which has 
been prepared on public questions of 
the day, to be sent out as traveling li- 
braries to any school or society wishing 
to use them, includes the following sub- 
jects: 


Corrupt practices at elections; Ballot reform; 
Direct primaries; Direct legislation; Popular 
election of senators; Proportional representa- 
tion; Woman suffrage; Immigration and nat- 
uralization; Chinese exclusion; Imperialism; 
Consular service; Postal savings banks; Indus- 
trial arbitration; Workingmen’s insurance; Old 
age pensions; Child labor; Convict labor; Eight 
hour day; Consumers’ league; Employer’s lia- 
bility laws; Open shop; Trades unions; |njunc- 
tions in labor disputes; State banking laws; Ir- 
rigation; Income tax; Taxation of corporations; 
Tariff; Trusts; Capital punishment; Juvenile 
courts; Liquor legislation; Municipal ownership; 
Administration of state institutions; Life insur- 
ance; Teachers’ salaries; Teachers’ pensions: 
Free text books; Industrial education; Consol- 
idation of rural schools; Government regulation 
of railroads; Government ownership of rail- 
roads; State regulation of railroads; Anti-pass 
laws; Road legislation; State aid for roads; 
Spelling reform; Drug legislation, (patent med- 
icines); Food adulteration; Tuberculosis, (pre- 
ventive measures). 


What does it mean? Valuable space is 
given in October number of the Library 
world to a most incomprehensible screed 
against American librarianship, sup- 
ported in various places in the magazine 
by other jibes and flings. Is this a re- 
lapse after the attack of “infra dig ” in 
1904? Or did some of the American 
librarians abroad last summer lose poise, 
giving a chance for vent to this rancor? 
Or is it as a writer in the Boston Zvan- 
script suggests, a bit of YW.? 
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Interesting the public in library meetings— 
A recent notice for a convention of 
those engaged in charities and correc- 
tion work in Indiana, gave the follow- 
ing as some of the reasons why the 
interest in the sessions should be gen- 
eral. These reasons are quite as po- 
tent if applied to a library meeting, 
whether of a state association or of the 
A. L. A: 


About two million dollars of taxes are spent 
every year in Indiana in maintaining our charit- 
able and correctional institutions, and in reliev- 
ing the poor in their homes. This isa very large 
proportion of all the taxes collected in the state. 
Everybody is invited to attend the conference, 
who is interested in knowing: 

How the money is spent; 

Why it is spent; 

How it can be reduced in amount, and 

How it can be spent to the best advantage. 

These questions should be discussed from the 
standpoint of the public officer who bandles the 
money, and of the private citizen who pays it. 

A library program prepared with 
some such point of view as this would, 
in a large méasure, remove the excuse 
that is given by the general public for 
not attending library meetings, that 
excuse being, that the programs are gen- 
erally of such a technical character that 
they are not interesting to the laymen. 
It is demonstrated every day that the 
enthusiasm and professional interest of 
the librarians lose much of their power 
because of the apathy of the communi- 
ties which they serve. It seems a sorry 
thing to admit, but it is true that peo- 
ple in general are most easily aroused 
in relation to money matters. Then 
let associations take their share of the 
advantage of the fact. Other things 
can be pointed out to the audience 
when it is assembled. The principal 
thing is first to interest the community 
in what belongs to them. 


Against giving up right of importation— 
The number of those librarians who do 
not believe in allowing their right to 
import books without the consent of 
the publishers, to be taken from them, 
steadily grows larger. Every public li- 
brary of any size in the country, with 
the exceptions of Brooklyn and Boston, 
a multitude of the small libraries, the 
the university libraries, with the excep- 
tions of Harvard, Princeton and Penn- 
sylvania, in fact, every library of size 
except these mentioned, has signed the 
protest. The record of institutions 
against the proposed measure is strong 
enough to make valid the claim that the 
measure is a menace to library inter- 
ests. Library associations continue to 
register their disapproval of the propo- 
sition, and if numbers and standing 
have any weight, it can truly be said 
that a majority of those interested are 
opposed to the bill in its present form. 

The librarians and trustees who have 
interviewed members of congress, re- 
port a disposition to support the con- 
tention of the Copyright league of li- 
brarians, namely, that the present right 
of educational institutions, including li- 
braries, to import books for use and not 
for sale free of duty, be undisturbed in 
revising the copyright law. 

Those who have not as yet given 
their help in this struggle are strongly 
urged to do so without delay. The 
protest as given in the October number 
of Pusiic LIBRARIES covers the ground, 
and signed and sent to representatives 
in congress, and particularly to the 
members of the Committee on patents 
in charge of the measure, will help them 
to reach a decision in favor of the libra- 
ries’ side of the matter. 
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Library Reading Course 


This number of Pusiic LisraRIEs con- 
tains the last installment of references 
for the required reading for 1906. 

The work for the year has been in 
many ways a great pleasure to those 
who have been providing for it, and it 
is generally reported to have been both 
a*pleasure and a benefit to those who 
have followed it as readers. 

Acknowledgment is made of the as- 
sistance given by others in the selection 
of material, but special mention is due 
to the help given by Sara C. Van de 
Carr and Margery L. Gilson of the 
Newark (N. J.) public library, both of 
whom have been unfailing every month 
in references, suggestions and helpful 
work. 

The questions on the year’s work will 
be given in January, 1907, number of 
Pusiic LIBRARIES. 

December reading ee 

Theme—Work with children in libra- 
ries. 

Rational work with children and the prepara- 
tion for it. Frances Jenkins Olcott. A reprint 
from the Portland conference papers. A. L.A. 
publishing board, 34 Newbury st., Boston. Price 

cents. 

What children ought to read and what they 
do read. DrG. Stanley Hall. Puxsiic Lipra- 
RIES, 10:391-93. 

Good and poor books for boys and girls. Car- 
vline Burnite. PUBLIC LIBRARIES 11:360-62. 

A word on picture books, good and bad. Car- 
oline F.Gleason. PuBLic LIBRARIES, I1:17I-72. 

How shall children be led to love good 
books? Isabel Lawrence. PuBLic LIBRARIES, 
11 :17G-83. 

Personal work with children. Rose C.Gymer. 
Pusiic LIBRARIES, I1:19I-93. . 

The annotated list of books for boysand girls, 
compiled by Caroline M. Hewins, may be had 
from the A. L. A. publishing board. Price 15 
cents. 

Story telling to children, also a list of good 
stories to tell to childreninthe monthly Aud/etzn 
of the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh for De- 
cember, 1905. 

A few of the good lists of children’s books are 
those published by the following libraries: Buf- 
falo ages library; Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh (a list now out of print but soon to be re- 


printed), and the Newark free public library. 
The Iowa library commission has issued a 
List of books for children, compiled by Annie 
Carroll Moore. 
The Wisconsin library commission, List of 
books for Wisconsin libraries, is another aid in 
selecting children’s books. 


For other reference to lists helpful to the li- 
brarians of small libraries see PUBLIC LiBpRa- 
RIES, 9:66. 

PuBLIC LIBRARIES for April, 1906, is mainly 
devoted to library work with children, and has 
many excellent articles showing the work that 
is done for children in leading public libraries. 


Reviewing Books* 
Mrs Evelyn Sneed Barnett, literary editor of 
the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

The most essential thing in book re- 
viewing, as in every work, is to believe 
in it, to feel that it is worth doing. The 
work of the literary critic ranks with the 
highest form of literature. It requires 
a wide knowledge, not only of litera- 
ture in general but of specific subjects, 
besides a keen sense of justice and fair- 
ness, a thorough understanding of hu- 
man nature and a power to discriminate 
between what is true and what is false. 

To be a successful book reviewer one 
must have a knowledge of the best in 
all literature so as to be able to compare 
and pass judgment. The successful critic 
must be a painstaking student and reader 
along all lines. It is natural for an au- 
thor to have a high opinion of his own 
ability and the worth of his own work, 
but his judgment is not unbiased, hence 
the literary critic may often be of service 
to him. 

Above all else a book review should 
be truthful. It should tell in a few 
words the general trend of the book, so 
that any one reading the review can 
judge whether he wishes to read the 
book or not. It should be concise and 
full of meaning. There are few critics 
or reputable papers whose reviews can 
be bought The best of them, while 
not without money are without price. 
They strive to show exactly what the 
book is worth in a literary sense. Yet 
the critic is not without feeling for the 
author and is often too lenient. Some- 
times a non-committal phrase is better 
than utter condemnation, especially in 
the case of a bad book with a good 
promise. Every critic has a stock of 
such phrases ready for use as occasion 
calls for them. To say that a book is 








*A summary of the notes taken by the class in the 
Chautauqua library school on a lecture given before it by 
Mrs Barnett. 
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“the best of its kind” does not mean 
very much, but may leave a gleam for 
the author. 

To be a successful book critic, one 
must have original ideas. He must not 
make too lavish a use of the “blanket 
expressions” above referred to. The 
critic occupies an enviable station, but 
one full of responsibility. It is possible 
to make or mar the future of an author. 
The true critic is the author’s friend and 
will endeavor to give an unprejudiced 
review. That the author is not always 
pleased goes without saying, hence let- 
ters of protest are quite as common with 
* the literary editor as those of thanks. 

The best way to review a book 1s to 
read’it carefully, then put it aside for a 
few days before writing a review. The 
good points, if any, will be sure to stand 
out clearly in the mind side by side with 
the chief faults. Fiction requires more 
time to review than any other class of 
literature. A definite knowledge of the 
author’s plan, plot and character drawing 
are indispensable. The many volumes 
of aseries of books other than fiction are 
more easily reviewed, as the keynote be- 
ing givenin the preface, a thorough read- 
ing—an impossibility to the overworked 
reviewer—is not required. 

The numerous books of poetry placed 
in the hands of reviewers prove a source 
of trouble and perplexity. The country 
swarms with embryonic rhyme writers 
each of whom thinks he is rendering 
his race an inestimable service when he 
publishes his pet volume on verse. The 
majority of these writers pay some pub- 
lisher to print the book and distribute 
copies to the reviewers. The results are 
not usually flattering to the author. 

The literary critic to be perfectly fair 
with a public which depends largely 
upon his reviews in the selection of 
books, must resist to a certain extent 
the temptation to spare the author’s 
feelings or tocompliment from any feel- 
ing of personal friendship or desire to 
be accommodating. He should give 
his truthful opinion regardless of per- 
sonal consideration or predilection. 

The Mew York Evening Post is cele- 
brated for its reviews which are among 
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the best in the country. The Mew 
York Yimes rarely has an unfavorable 
review, so that its opinion does not 
count for much. The reviews in Life 
are often unjust and are written in the 
“smarty” style. The Adantic is fine, but 
about a year behind the times. The 
Nation's opinion of books is reliable, 
though apt to be heavy. A good re- 
viewer must have an attractive and 
readable style. 

We in the Middle West are espe- 
cially fortunate in having the bi-weekly 
visits of the Dza/, published in Chicago, 
than which there is no better review in 
the country. It is impartial, scholarly 
and thoughtful in all it has to say on 
reviewing. Its criticisms are signed so 
that one is able “to judge the judge,” 
often a very satisfactory provision. 

The field of literary criticism is fas- 
cinating and pleasant in many ways. 
It brings one in touch with the best 
publishers, their books good and bad, 
and at times brings personal acquaint- 
ance and friendship with authors. To 
a successful critic the work is fairly re- 
munerative, but it has other and greater 
rewards. 


Magazines in Foreign Languages 


The Free public library of Newark, 
N. J., has sent into various communities 
in the city that might be interested, a 
little slip bearing the following: 

The library subscribes for several of the best 
foreign magazines. A list of them is given be- 
low. With the exception of the current num- 
ber, these may be borrowed and kept one week. 
Bound volumes of magazines are also on file: 

French 

L’Art decoratif, L’Illustration, Lectures pour 

tous, Revue des deux mondes. 
German 

Deutsche Rundschau, Fliegenden blattér, II- 
lustrirte Zeitung. Die Kunst, Moderne Kunst, 
Nord and Siid, Uber Land und Meer, Wester- 
mann’s Monstshefte. 

Italian 

Illustrazione, Lettura, Nunva Antologia, Scena 

Illustrazione. 


Little Red, White and Blue, by Mrs 
Gates, is the real experience of a real 
little girl in the real army, charmingly 
told. 
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Order Routine in Brooklyn Public 
Library* 
Emma V. Baldwin, Brooklyn public library 


The following is the routine work of 
the order department of the Brooklyn 
public library: 

Each branch librarian submits each 
month a certain number of recommen- 
dations of books to be added to her 
branch, the number varying according 
to the size of the branch collection and 
the circulation. These slips are due 
between the 25th and the 30th of the 
month, so that the order department 
may begin work on them on the first of 
the month. 

Any special requests—that is orders 
for books for which there is urgent de- 
mand—and the orders for duplicates 
and replacements for all the branches 
are arranged in one alphabet. 

The balance of the recommendations 
from the branches are then arranged 
alphabetically. When there are two or 
more requests for the same book, the 
orders are combined on one slip and the 
duplicate slip is destroyed. After this 
has been done, the orders are then sub- 
mitted to the superintendent of the de- 
partment, who looks them over and 
when he thinks the number of copies of 
a book already in the system might in- 
fluence the librarian’s decision as to 
whether the book should be purchased 
for the branch which asks for it, he in- 
dicates that the slip should be checked 
to show which branches have the book. 
The order slip includes, in addition to 
the usual information, the abbreviations 
of the various branches, and the fact 
that a particular branch wants a book is 
indicated by underlining the proper 
abbreviation on the slip. 

The slips are then compared with the 
union catalog and if the number of 
copies in the library is-to be indicated, 
a check is put through the initials of 
each branch which has the book. If 
no check appears on the slip it is an in- 
dication that the title does not appear 
in the catalog. 





*Supplement to article in PUBLIC LIBRARIES 11;509-11. 
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The assistant who compares the slips 
with the catalog corrects any mistakes 
which she discovers in authors names, 
or in the exact wording of the title, so 
that the union catalog may be followed 
when the slip is filed in the order drawer. 

The slips are next compared with the 
order file which contains a slip for all 
outstanding orders and all books re- 
ceived but not yet cataloged, and are 
then submitted to the chief librarian 
for approval. The chief librarian indi- 
cates which of the works of fiction are 
to be held until the publication has been 
out six months and which are to be bor- 
rowed from other branches as called for 
rather than purchased for the perma- 
nent collection of the branch which re- 
quested it. 

When the order slips are returned to 
the order department, the slips for books 
new to the system or desired for some 
special reason are stamped “special,” so 
that these may take precedence over 
other books in the cataloging depart- 
ment. The new books, duplicates and 
replacements are indicated for the in- 
formatjon of the cataloging department 
so that they may receive the proper 
treatment when received by it, and the 
department may know that the duplica- 
tion is intentional. 

The slips are then stamped with the 
date of the order and the name of the 
dealer, and before the order is actually 
sent out the original slips are filed. 
This is made necessary by the fact that 
several days often elapse between the 
time the slip is compared with the order 
drawer and the date it is ordered, and 
if the book has been supplied in any 
other way the fact will be discovered 
when the slip is filed. The number of 
copies of each title wanted is indicated 
and a record is made of the number of 
slips and the number of copies ordered. 
The slips for books not already in the 
library are forwarded to the book com- 
mittee for approval. 

A duplicate slip is made for each 
book ordered, and this is sent to the 
publisher as an order for the book. 
When the duplicate slip is returned it 
is filed under the name of the booksel- 
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ler from whom it was ordered, and the 
bills as received are compared with this 
list and the slips for books supplied are 
removed from it. It is therefore pos- 
sible to ascertain at any time what 
books have been ordered and the num- 
ber of orders which remain unfilled. No 
slip is removed from the order list until 
the book has been cataloged and the 
card filed in the union catalog. 

When the librarian has indicated that 
a book is to be borrowed and that it is 
not approved, the copy slip is returned 
to the branch librarian so that she may 
know what disposition has been made 
of her request. 

When a slip is marked “six months” 
it is dated to show when the decision 
was made. A copy of this slip is filed 
in the order drawer and the original is 
filed under the month, so that the expi- 
ration of the six months’ limit can be 
readily ascertained and the slips pre- 
sented to the librarian for reconsidera- 
tion. 

Congressional cards are ordered be- 
fore the order for a book is sent to the 
publisher, so that the cards may be re- 
ceived before the book. 

When the book bills are checked with 
the order slips the branch initials are 
affixed to the bill so that the amount of 
money expended for each branch may 
be ascertained for statistical purposes. 


Library Lectures at Jacksonville, Ill. 

The Public library of Jacksonville, IIlL., 
gave a week of lectures to those in the 
city who are interested in children’s lit- 
erature. The services of Miss Lyman 
were secured and she gave a course of 
five lectures on the following: 

1 Selection of material. 

2 Types of stories. 

3 Bible stories. 

4 Adaptation of stories. 
5 Art of story telling. 
Each lecture was illustrated by stories 
told as they would be for children, and 
followed by informal talks with mem- 
bers of the class. 

The lectures were followed by a treat, 
made possible by the generosity of Mr 
Russell, president of the library board. 


On Saturday afternoon Miss Lyman 
entertained 350 children, in three differ- 
ent groups, according to their ages. We 
can not yet estimate the permanent 
value which we know will come from 
Miss Lyman’s work, but immediate re- 
sults are already seen in renewal of in- 
terest and application for cards. . 

On Tuesday evening an informal re- 
ception was given by the board of di- 
rectors. Miss Lyman talked on The 
need and value of children’s librarians, 
and told fairy tales which held both 
men and women spellbound. Miss Ly- 
man’s lectures were so favorably re- 
ceived that many wish to have her come 
again. J&ANNETTE M. Drake, Lib’n. 


For Distribution 


A copy of History of Westminster 
college, 1851-1903, by M. M. Fisher and 
John J. Rice, cloth 8vo., 380 p., with 
illustrations and plates, copyright 1903, 
will be sent to any library upon receipt 
of 18 cents for postage and packing. 
Library of congress printed catalog 
card, serial number 4-1621. 


Fulton, Mo. W.H. Kerr, Lib’n. 


Books describing the institutions and 
customs of this country, written in Ger- 
man, Italian, Polish and other of the 
languages of the immigrants of these 
days, have never been published. It 
has always been assumed by immigrant 
authorities, and by those interested in 
education, that any foreigner should 
wish to learn English and should get 
information about American _institu- 
tions in that tongue. As a matter of 
fact a very large proportion of all the 
adults who come to this country from 
foreign lands in these days never ac- 
quire a reading knowledge of English. 
The result is that they are not familiar 
with American institutions and do not 
know how to train their children into 
American customs--this in spite of the 
fact that inquiry seems to indicate that 
a great many of these aliens, unable to 
speak and especially unable to read 
English, are very eager to learn about 
their adopted country.—Se/ected. 
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Picture Books—Good and Bad* 
Mrs W.'B. Willard, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The first essential of a good picture 
book is that there be good material to 
illustrate. Many picture books, good 
from the artistic standpoint, are so poor 
in subject matter that they cannot be 
recommended. 

The second essential of a good pic- 
ture book is that the drawings be treated 
in a decorative way. The pictures 
should be of such a nature as to give 
the child an unconscious education in 
the principles underlying all art. 

The reasons why a decorative treat- 
ment is best adapted to accomplish this 
is because it is the simplest, and redu- 
ces the picture to its structural ele- 
ments. It deals in a few flat tones; it 
limits its endeavor to the filling of the 
picture space with a beautiful arrange- 
ment of lines and masses in a pattern- 
like way. It does not confuse by intro- 
ducing modeling, rial perspective, 
rendering of values, subtle differences 
in color, and the many other compli- 
cated questions which enter into realis- 
tic interpretations of nature. The at- 
tempt at realism produces the worst 
form of picture book—the cheap effort 
at a representation of nature—books 
badly drawn and badly colored. The 
same expense put into good decorative 
drawing, either in lines only or in two 
or three flat tones, would give a book 
artistic merit. 

Even the maligned newpaper supple- 
ment is not as artistically bad as these 
efforts at naturalism. Indeed, many of 
the newspaper supplements are exceed- 
ingly good from the artistic standpoint, 
being often drawn by artists of recog- 
nized ability. Their badness lies in the 
inanity or vulgarity of the subject mat- 
ter, and too much can not be said of 
their debasing influence in this way. 

The separation of the realistic aspects 
of a picture from the more elemental 
principles of its beauty is necessary to 
the formation of an appreciative artistic 
taste. By placing before the child dec- 





_ *From address in conference on children’s reading held 
in Public library, Grand Rapids, May 15, 1906. 
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orative studies in which realistic rep- 
resentation is only slightly attempted 
he receives an unconscious training in 
the proper structural arrangements of 
a picture; its division into pleasing 
spaces, the balance of its masses of 
light and dark, the arrangement of its 
lines; in other words, its composition. 
These elements underlie all 'pictorial 
art, and must be recognized and un- 
derstood before any true appreciation 
of pictures can be had. To place before 
the child a complete reproduction of 
nature with all its intricate variations of 
tone, perspective, modeling and color, 
is only to confuse him and dull his 
artistic perceptions. It is like giving 
him calculus before he has studied arith- 
metic. 

It is because of this failure to under- 
stand the arithmetic of pictorial art that 
the public taste in pictures is so bad. 
The novice always looks primarily for 
the things in a picture to which the art- 
ist gave the least attention, and passes 
over entirely the structural principles 
on which its beauty so largely depends. 

If we examine the best picture books, 
those that have been drawn by the rec- 
ognized masters of book illustration, 
we will find that their work for children 
always invariably takes this decorative 
form. Walter Crane and Kate Green- 
away in England were among the first 
to make this style of illustration popu- 
lar, and give a true artistic value to the 
children’s picture book. In this coun- 
try Howard Pyle, Jessie Wilcox Smith, 
Elizabeth Shippen’ Green, Alice Barber 
Stevens, Peter Newell, and many others, 
are following along the same lines and 
making of the best picture books veri- 
table works of art. 


The New York state library, through 
the library school department. has is- 
sued a brief list on Useful books on li- 
brary economy. 

The books on this list should be in 
the private library of every one en- 
gaged in library work and frequently 
consulted. ‘“No stream rises higher 
than its source.” 
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American Library Association 
Notes from Executive offices, 34 Newbury St., 
Boston 


Send notice of change of address 


Not a few members of the associa- 
tion change their address without noti- 
fying this office, the consequence being 
that they do not receive matter which 
is regularly sent out from this office. 
They then write from their new address 
and inform us that they have not re- 
ceived the Aooklst, or the Handbook 
or the Proceedings. We hold ourselves 
accountable in this office for the official 
register, and keep it correct according 
to the latest information we have from 
eaclf individual member. We can not 
undertake to send a second copy, if the 
first copy has been sent to the last au- 
thentic address which we have. 

Attention is called again to the sur- 
plusage of A. L. A. proceedings, pub- 
lished in October issue of Pusiic Li- 
BRARIES. We wish to distribute these 
as rapidly as possible. E.C. Hovey. 

Action by Publishing board 


The A. L. A. publishing board held 
its fall meeting on October 23-24 at its 
office 23 Newbury st., Boston. Several 
decisions were made which are of in- 
terest. 

A new edition of the A. L. A. list of 
subject headings is in preparation. 
Esther Crawford has been secured as 
editor-in-chief. To assist her an advi- 
sory committee has been chosen, made 
up of catalogers representing different 
types of libraries, consisting of G. M. 
Jones as chairman of the 1898 commit- 
tee, Harriet B. Prescott, of Columbia 
university, Margaret Mann, of Pitts- 
burg, Linda M. Clatworthy, of Dayton, 
Ohio, A. G. S. Josephson, of Chicago, 
J.C. M. Hanson, of the Library of con- 
gress, Electra C. Doren, and Nina E. 
Browne. 

Any library having suggestions to 
offer, will please send them Miss Craw- 
ford, at 34 Newbury st., Boston. 

The Publishing board will have on 
sale at 25 cents, a pamphlet on library 
buildings prepared by W. R. Eastman, 
and issued as library school bulletin No. 
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22, by the New York state library. It 
contains views of 22 actual buildings 
whose cost is known, and the floor 
plans of the same. The board will la- 
ter issue another handbook on library 
buildings, prepared by the League of 
library commissions. 

Plans have also been made to issue a 
tract on library schools and training, 
also lists of German, French, Italian, 
Norwegian, and Swedish books. The 
German list is ready and will be printed 
soon. 

The A. L. A. portrait index will be 
published by the Library of congress, 
but not for free distribution. It will be 
sold at $3 by the Superintendent of doc- 
uments. Washington, D. C., and orders 
should be sent to him. 

Meeting place for 1908 

Among other places that are moved 
to invite the American library associa- 
tion to hold its annual meeting in their 
midst in1go8, are Los Angeles and Wino- 
na assembly, Indiana. The public press 
contains accounts of the interest the li- 
brarian of Los Angeles is stirring up in 
the board of trade, commercial clubs and 
the like, in Los Angeles, toward having 
them codperate in bringing the associa- 
tion to the Pacific coast. 

The curfew hour at Winona would be 
an interesting innovation for the A. L. 
A. meeting. 


Literature in the Making 


A member of a girls’ club was asked 
to write an essay on Henry the Eighth 
of England, and handed in the follow- 
ing: 

“King henry 8 was the gratest wid- 
ower that ever lived He was born at 
Anno Domini in 1086 he had 435 wives 
besides children. The first was behead- 
ed and executed. The second was re- 
voked. She never smiled again but she 
said the word calais would be found on 
her heart after her death. The gratest 
man in his rain was Lord Duke Sir 
Garret Wolsey. He was sir named the 
boy batchelor. He was born at the age 
of 17 unmarried.” 
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Library Schools 
Drexel institute 


Ella R. Seligsberg, assistant librarian 
and instructor in the library school, has 
resigned from the staff, and Ellen D. 
Biscoe, a graduate of the New York 
state library school, has been appointed 
in her place. Miss Biscoe was for six 
years librarian of the Eau Clair (Wis.) 
public library and later was on the staff 
of the New York state library. 

Mary L. Erskine, ’04, has resigned as 
librarian of the William McCann li- 
brary, Norristown, Pa., and on Septem- 
ber 20 entered upon her duties as libra- 
rian of Wilson college, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Harriet A. Mumford, ’97, who has 
been traveling in Europe during the 
past year, has been appointed librarian 
of the William McCann library, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Mary P. Farr, ’95, who has been or- 
ganizing the library of the State reform 
school, Morganza, Pa., completed the 
work and has gone to organize the li- 
brary of the Hill school, Pottstown, Pa. 

Helen D. Subers. ’03, is organizing 
the library of the Chestnut Hill acad- 
emy, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Mary P. Wiggin, ’os, has resigned her 
position as assistant in the New York 
= library, to join the staff of the Li- 

rary of congress. 

The class of 1906-7, began work on 
October 1. The students came from 
the following states: Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, West Virginia. 
Colorado, Michigan, Louisiana, Maine. 

Recent appointments 


Mrs Mary E. Daigh, substitute, Pub- 
lic library, Champaign, III. 

Mary E. Pearson, A. N. Hegeman, 
catalogers Library university of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Edith M. West, assistant Crozer the- 
ological seminary, Chester, Pa. 

Ruby Patience Pegan, assistant Pub- 
lic library, Denver, Col. 

Irma A. Watts, assistant State library, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Margaret Forgeus, cataloger State 
college library, Ames, Iowa. 


Effie M. Prickett,-cataloger State li- 
brary, Hartford, Conn. 

Helen L. Smith, assistant Public li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Edith K Schanche, assistant Free li- 
brary, Philadelphia 

Sara L. Young, cataloger James V. 
Brown free library, Williamsport, Pa. 

ALICE B. KroreGeER, Director. 
New York state library 


The New York state library school 
association officers elected at Narragan- 
sett Pier last summer, are putting new 
life into the organization, and renewed 
interest is evident. The officers for this 
year are: President Arthur L. Bailey, 
Wilmington, Del., secretary-treasurer, 
Bessie S. Smith, Dubuque, Iowa, first 
vice-president, Mary Medlicott, Spring- 
field, Mass., second vice-president, Isa- 
dora Mudge, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Pratt institute 


The club programs of the class of 1906 
have circulated vigorously since the an- 
nouncement wcs made in Pustic LI- 
BRARIES that they were at the service of 
libraries doing work with clubs. 

Five of the class of 1907 are com- 
pleting the cataloging of the library at 
Willow place chapel, Brc oklyn, and at- 
tending to the giving out of books at 
stated hours. Others will undertake 
work as visitors of the Home libraries 
of the Neighborship association in a 
few days. The reports made to the li- 
brary chapter of the association at the 
end of the year’s work shows that it is 
almost as profitable to the visitors as to 
the children. 

The fiction course has begun this year 
with the foreign novelists, for several 
reasons. 

The lecture course of the second term 
will be inaugurated in January by Dr 
James H. Canfield on the Public library 
from the point of view of the educator, 
to be followed by three lectures from 
Miss Stearns, on Some western phases 
of library work, The library- spirit, and 
The child and his book, and by one 
from J.C. Dana, on Printing. Other 
lectures will be announced later. 
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The inaugural “tea” of the season 
was given October 15, to introduce the 
students to the librarian and staff, and 
to the president of the Graduates’ asso- 
ciation, Frances L. Rathbone. On the 
evening of November g, the Graduates’ 
association tendered its usual reception 
to the entering class. 

A number of the class attended the 
first meeting of the New York library 
club, and all were present at the open- 
ing meeting of the Long Island library 
club, the latter attendance being con- 
sidered a class exercise. A number of 
them have taken advantage of the op- 
portunity to visit the J. P. Morgan col- 
lection of books on exhibition at Co- 
lumbia university. A bulletin of such 
opportunities in New York and vicinity 
is to be posted each week in the class 


room. 
Movements of graduates 


Elizabeth S. Howell, ’04, has resigned 
her position with the Brooklyn public 
library to return to the Princeton uni- 
versity library. 

Georgia Rathbone, ’06, has been en- 
gaged as assistant by the Utica public 
library. 

C. E. Wright, ’97, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Carnegie insti- 
tute, Duquesne, Pa., where he has been 
assistant librarian for several years. 

Ethel Sawyer, ’06, has been made li- 
brarian of the Stevens Point, Wis., Nor- 
mal school. 

Margaret Gash, ’99, has resigned her 
position in the Brooklyn public library, 
to accept one in the Metropolitan mu- 
seum. 

Jane Gardner, ’02, has gone to Seattle, 
(Wash.) public tibrary as head of: the 
circulating department. 

Mr and Mrs F. W. Bursch (née Den- 
nis) ’97, have given up the editing and 
printing of the Literary collector, owing 
to the state of Mr Bursch’s health, and 
have removed to Cos Cob, Conn., where 
they hope to have a private press and do 
occasional printing, compile occasional 
private library catalogs, etc. 

Married 

Mrs A. H. Jackson, ’04, to William 

Parker Flint, on July 9. S. K. H. Ja- 


cobsen, '96, to Emil Bie, on August 21. 
Bertha G. Carr, ’96, to Hardin Craig, on 
September 4. Edith A. Gillespie, ’02, to 
George Putnam Stowitts, on October 3. 
Mary W. Piumser, Director. 


Western Reserve university 


The class is spending Wednesday af- 
ternoons during the first two months in 
visiting Cleveland libraries: The Col- 
lege library, the Case library, the Law, 
Medical and Historical society libraries, 
and the Public library with its branches, 
sub-branches, deposit and delivery sta- 
tions, its high-school, grade school, set- 
tlement, factory and home libraries, pre- 
sent varied phases and types of work 
for observation and study. The prac- 
tice work in the Public library began 
with the second Saturday of the term, 
a half day being assigned to it each 
week. 

Personal notes 

Hortense Foglesong, ’05, resigned her 
position as an assistant in the Adelbert 
college library of Cleveland, to become 
cataloger in the Marietta college library. 
During the summer, Miss Foglesong 
classified and cataloged the library of 
the Case school of applied science, 
Cleveland. Mary Scott Wallis, ’06, suc- 
ceeds Miss Foglesong in the Adelbert 
college library. 

Martha Wilson, ’05, has been pro- 
moted to the position of first assistant 
in the catalog department of the Cleve- 
land public library. 

Edna Allyn, ’os5, librarian of the 
Brooklyn sub-branch Cleveland public 
library, was given two month's leave of 
absence during the summer to assist in 
the organization of the Public library at 
Clyde, Ohio. 

Alice G. Gaylord, ’06, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant in the Public li- 
brary of Duluth. 

Frances C. Hunter, ’06, is engaged as 
a part-time assistant in the Cleveland 
public library, while carrying several 
courses of study at the college for wo- 
men. W. H. Brett, Dean. 


Winona technical institute 


The Library school of the Winona 
technical institute, Indianapolis, began 
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its second year’s work October 10. The 
school occupies cheerful and commodi- 
ous quarters in the Graphic arts build- 
ing. There is every evidence that there 
will be an interesting and profitable 
year’s work as there is to be not only 
the usual technical course of instruction, 
but also many valuable lectures to which 
all may look forward with pleasure. 
The course is practically the same as 
that of the previous year. Prof. W. D. 
Howe of the Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, will continue his course of lec- 
tures on English literature, and Prof. 
Harlow Lindley of Earlham college, 
Richmond, will give a course of lectures 
on history, alternating with Professor 
Howe. Harriet E. Hassler, children’s 
librarian at Portland, Oregon, will con- 
duct the special course in work for chil- 
dren and with teachers, taking the place 
of Miss Mendenhall. The regular staff 
is increased by Rena Reese, formerly li- 
brarian of the public library Galion, Ohio, 
and member of the class of ’06, Winona 
technical institute library school. 

The following pupils, nine from Indi- 
ana, and one from Ohio, are enrolled: 
Edith G. Avery, Indianapolis; Grace A. 
Burton, Gosport; Bertha Carter, Plain- 
field; Esther M. Fleming, Fort Wayne; 
Mabel L. Hunt, Plainfield; Bess Mc- 
Crea, Indianapolis; Hallie M. Riley, 
Indianapolis; Mayme B. Ross, Winona 
Lake; Marguerite Swain, Indianapolis; 
Caroline Williamson, Iberia, Ohio. 

Merica Hoactanp, Director. 
Wisconsin 

The opening weeks of the Wisconsin 
library school have been full of interest 
and earnest work. The schedule of 
study which is planned both for the 
sequence of subjects and for the combi- 
nation of technical, literary and practi- 
cal branches, is developing satisfacto- 
rily. The long courses of the first se- 
mester with class appointments per 
week, are: cataloging, four lessons, ref- 
erence, one lesson and a seminary; loan 
book selection, bibliography and classi- 
fication, one appointment each. The 


use of the typewriter extends through- 
out the course, and as the school has 
five machines, each student is required 
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to do part of the required practice work 
in cataloging on the typewriter, a sim- 
ple plan of alternation in the use of the 
machines making this possible. It is 
considered as essential to teach and re- 
vise the typewritten card, with careful 
attention to spacing, form and speed, 
as the card done in library hand. Les- 
sons in alphabeting were commenced 
after the cataloging was well under way. 

As cataloging lies at the foundation 
of library technique, special effort is 
made to give the course effectually, yet 
not at the expense of the other courses. 
The A.L.A. and L.C. rules are adapted 
to the needs of the small library, and 
the form of the L. C. printed card is 
followed with modifications. No single 
code can be used without change, while 
each code contains many essential rules. 
Sample cards for the modified rules are 
not available in print. The time con- 
sumed in dictating rules and sample 
cards in class, and in consulting three 
or four codes in practice work, prom- 
ised to be a serious matter. To meet 
this difficulty, the rules to be used from 
the several codes are chosen by the in- 
structor, and together with necessary 
supplementary rules and sample cards 
are hectographed, one rule to a card, 
with a reference to the code from which 
it is selected. About 200 hectographed 
rules and sample cards will be distrib- 
uted to the students during the course. 
The additional rules dictated require 
the consultation of the important codes, 
so that students become familiar enough 
with them to use them independently. 
The expense involved is more than bal- 
anced by the saving in time and the bet- 
ter work secured. 

The lectures in mechanical prepara- 
tion of books for the shelves and mend- 
ing were given during the first weeks, 
followed by supervised practice work. 
Three hours of apprentice work per 
week are required of every student 
during the first semester. This service 
is given largely in the Madison public 
library, at the loan desk, in the work- 
room, where the mending and mechan- 
ical practices are supervised by the in- 
structor of the course, in the reading 
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and reference room and other depart- 
ments as the librarian needs. The li- 
brary is establishing stations, which are 
in charge of the students for stated 
hours. 

The study of publishing houses is 
conducted as a seminary course, each 
member of the class being assigned a 
-house as a special topic, which is pre- 
sented tothe class in lecture form Sev- 
eral publishers are reported upon during 
the hour assigned for the seminary each 
week. 

Special lectures have been given on 
book-plates, title-pages and library pub- 
licity, each being followed by exhibits. 
Thé school has ample exhibition space, 
as the approach to its rooms is from a 
light-well, which has been fitted with 
exhibition cases and the walls lined with 
burlap. Mr Legler’s personal biblio- 
graphical collection, which includes 
title-pages, book-plates, early manu- 
script and other fac-similes, rare books 
and much other valuable material, has 
been placed at the disposal of the school 
for exhibition purposes. The growing 
collection of the school is also available. 
The exhibitions, in connection with 
lectures, are proving exceedingly help- 
ful and informing. 

L. E. Stearns has met the class twice, 
giving her lectures on the Library spirit 
and the Library beautiful; Dr George 
Murray Colville of Racine gave read- 
ings from Burns on the afternoon of 
October 10; Miss Ahern gave two lec- 
tures on the Responsibilities of libra- 
rianship, October 26 and 27. Mrs 
Thwaites and Miss Hazeltine enter- 
tained the class informally to meet Miss 
Ahern while she was in Madison. She 
spoke during the evening on Who’s who 
in the library world. 

The class planned and carried out a 
very enjoyable Hallowe’en frolic, trans- 
forming, as if by magic, the double lec- 
ture room of the school into a reception 
room, decorated in the spirit of the oc- 
casion. 

Mary EMoGENE HAZELTINE, 
Preceptor. . 


Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s librarians. 
The school opened with an enroll- 

ment of 13 students in the junior class, 
and with 5 students taking special work. 
Many of those enrolled have had more 
or less library experience. 

The following appointments have re- 
cently been received by former stu- 
dents: 

Alice A. Blanchard, head of children’s depart- 
ment, Public library, Seattle, Wash. 

Frances E. Bowman, children’s librarian, 
Cleveland public library. 

Beatrice M. Kelly, librarian, Public library, 
Steubenville, O. 

Helen B. Schmitz, children’s librarian, Bush- 
wick branch, Brooklyn public library. 

Mabel E. Scripps, children’s librarian, Mon- 
tague branch, Brooklyn public library. 

Bolette Sontum, librarian of the Kampen 
branch, of Det Deichmanske Bibliothek, Christi- 
ania, Norway. 

Adah F. Whitcomb, children’s librarian, Public 
library, Oak Park, Ill. 
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Mr Wilson, librarian of Clark uni- 
versity, is making an investigation as 
to the attitude of the users of libraries 
toward libraries in general, or toward 
the practices of certain libraries. He 
has sent out a circular containing the 
following questions from which he 
hopes to derive data of sufficient im- 
portance to construct a definite state- 
ment as to the present use and value of 
libraries. The result will be watched 
with much interest: 

1 Do you use a library and to what extent? 

2 If so, what kind—college, public, club, pri- 
vate? 

3 Do any existing rules. regulations or library 
methods unduly restrict your use of it? 

4 Can you suggest any changes in such rules, 
regulations or methods? 

5 Can you offer any suggestions or criticisms 
upon: (a) The functions of the lbrarian. 
(b) The attendants. (c) The building and 
rooms. (d) Ventilation, light,etc. (e) The 
card catalog, or any catalog system. (f) The 
classification and location of the books. 
(g) Open shelves and free access to the 
books. (h) Registration. (i) Kind of books 
bought or preferred—or any other subject 
pertaining to a library or the use of books? 


Ralph Henry Barbour’s new story, 
The new boy at Hiltop, will begin in 
the Chrismas number of St. Nicholas. 
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Library Meetings 


California—At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the California library 
association, held in Berkeley, October 
12, 1906, it was voted to accept the in- 
vitation of the A. K. Smiley library to 
hold the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion in Redlands. The sessions will be 
held January 4 and 5, 1907. This will 
be the first annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation to be held in the southern part 
of the state, and no pains will be spared 
to make it a success. All library work- 
ers in the state are urged to attend, and 
as the meeting will be held at the time 
of the heavy tourist travel, it is hoped 
that many from other states may take 
this opportunity to visit Redlands. The 
association extends a cordial invitation 
to all interested in library work to at- 
tend the meeting. The program will be 
announced as soon as practicable. 

Mary L. Suttirr, Sec. 


Chicago—The first meeting of the year 
of the Chicago library club was held 
October 11, 1906, at the Chicago public 
library. The first vice-president, Miss 
Elliott, was in the chair and opened the 
meeting with the announcement that 
the president, Frank L. Tollman, had 
taken the position of reference librarian 
in the New York state library in Albany. 
Mr Tollman’s letter was then read, in 
which he expressed his great regret in 
giving up the office of president of the 
club. He emphasized the immense duty 
of all the libraries in Chicago to make 
books accessible to every citizen, a duty 
in which all the libraries are equally 
concerned, and in the accomplishment 
of which they are interdependent. It 
is in this constant need of codperation 
between libraries that the club finds its 
reason for being. If political conditions 
are bad, the club must “lobby” for re- 
form, and in such matters as library 
board appointments, new charter move- 
ments, etc., the club must consider the 
interests of the profession. The letter 
closed with suggestions of permanent 
work that might be done by the club in 
the future—a bibliography of Chicago, 
codperative lists of recent accessions, of 


special collections of special subjects, 
or on popular topics, or a codperative 
bulletin of library information and book 
lists. 

-The nomination of Mr Roden for 
president was presented and voted 
upon. Mr Roden took the chair and 
announced the subject of the evening, 
The recent meeting of the A. L. A. at 
Narragansett Pier. 

Miss Hawley introduced the subject 
with the points which impressed her 
especially at this A. L.A. She spoke 
of the great amount of free time at the 
conference, the number of speakers out- 
side the library profession, and the 
strikingly literary character of the pro- 
gram. Miss Hawley’s brief resumé of 
some of the most important papers and 
addresses was intensely interesting. 

Mr Merrill, who was unable to be 
present, sent his paper on Some general 
impressions of the A. L. A. Among 
other things he commented on the tend- 
ency of the A. L. A. to meet at water- 
ing places and amid scenes of natural 
beauty. It seemed to indicate, to him, 
that librarians are leading such strenu- 
ous lives that when they meet to discuss 
professional topics, theyseek tocombine 
with the discussions as much vacation 
and relaxation as possible. He spoke 
of the great interest manifested by the 
women in the meetings devoted to work 
with children, and by the men in the 
architectural plans exhibited. He did 
not touch on the papers as they are pub- 
lished in the printed report of the pro- 
ceedings, but he did mention the re- 
marks of E. C. Richardson, following 
the reading of an interesting paper upon 
Dr H. Carrington Bolton by W. D. 
Johnston. Dr Richardson, who spoke 
of having known Dr Bolton intimately 
through many years, said that he was 
not only a devoted bibliographer of 
chemistry, but a man of versatile tastes 
and an enthusiast on two subjects, mu- 
sical sands and the linguistic affinities 
of nations. As to the first, Dr Bolton 
carried his scientific inquiries so far as 
to undertake long journeys to hear for 
himself the sounds given forth by some 
beach in the Sandwich islands, or on 
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some island of the south Pacific. The 
sounds or ‘‘clicks” used by various na- 
tions in driving their domestic animals, 
furnished the best evidence, according 
to Dr Bolton, of the linguistic affinity 
of these nations. Those peoples who 
were originally united in primitive times 
will be found to use the same “clicks”, 
and on this evidence it is possible to 
construct an accurate pedigree of na- 
tions. 

Miss Wood made a careful report on 
the catalog section. She spoke of W. 
W. Bishop’s paper on Subject headings 
in a dictionary catalog, in which great 
stress was laid on uniformity in subject 
headings and the importance of having 
a conscious policy and adhering to it. 
She touched upon Mr Bishop’s points 
in regard to geographical subdivisions, 
subordinating the geographical position 
to the subject, and the restriction of the 
national adjective. In Miss VanVa!k- 
enburg’s paper on Common sense in 
cataloging, she emphasized the advisa- 
bility of simplicity in cataloging for a 
small library. She said breadth of learn- 
ing, not depth, was the chief requisite 
in a cataloger. 

In speaking of the children’s librari- 
an’s section, Miss Wood mentioned Miss 
Hunt’s inspiring paper on The chil- 
dren’s library, a moral force setting 
forth the value of the children’s depart- 
ment as a training school for good citi- 
zenship. Miss Stearns’ paper on The 
problem of the girl, pointed out the 
duty of the library toward the girls just 
leaving the children’s department, and 
not knowing what to choose from the 
adult shelves. 

Miss Hyde gave a most amusing and 
entertaining account of the Rhode Island 
clam bake. She spoke of those brave 
librarians who, after eating five kinds of 
fish, numberless steamed clams, water- 
melon and ice cream, turned to the 
swings and merry-go-rounds for enter- 
tainment. 

The following names were voted upon 
for membership: Gladys Arnold and 
Augusta Wilson of the Chicago public 
library, Mary E. Combs of the Newberry 
library, Francis L. D. Goodrich of the 


John Crerar library. The resignation 
of Mr Witt was received and accepted. 

At the November meeting Richard 
Henry Little, of the Chicago 77:bune, 
gave an interesting stereopticon lecture 
on The making of a great newspaper. 
Mr Little did not touch upon the busi- 
néss side, but illustrated with lantern 
slides the mechanical part of the mod- 
ern newspaper. 


The making of a great newspaper 


Among the pictures thrown on the 
screen was the library room, where there 
is a collection of books of reference, 
mostly geography and biography, to be 
used “tin case there is something the 
editors do not know;” the “graveyard,” 
a small room much like a safe, where 
the biographies of great men, the will- 
be-great, and the would-be-great are 
filed away; items about cities and any 
information which may be useful at any 
future time to be brought out at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The “exchanger” was 
shown, the man whose work it is to read 
all the other newspapers and clip infor- 
mation about men and places the world 
over, but more especially items about 
this section of the country. 

A moving picture of the men setting up 
type in the old way was shown, because, 
in spite of the linotype machine, this 
method is still used for advertisements. 
Variations in the size of letters and the 
insertion of many illustrations make this 
necessary. 

The art department in a newspaper 
establishment is important, because peo- 
ple expect not only a story, but a pic- 
ture aswell. The newspaper artist must 
allow a certain number of lines for the 
story and give, in the space remaining, 
the key-note of the story in a picture. 
The color work has reached the point 
where five colors can be printed on one 
side of a sheet and four on the other. 
The color press turns out twelve pages 
folded and complete at the rate of 
14,000 papers an hour. The old pen 
and ink sketch has gone out of exist- 
ence, except in the cartoon, and pho- 
tography has taken its place. Several 
pictures thrown on the screen illustrated 
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the photographs of accidents and fires 
taken by flashlight. 

People complain of the inaccuracies 
in a newspaper, but one wonders why 
there are not more. By the time the 
reporter reaches the scene of an acci- 
dent the people who saw it have scat- 
tered. They must be traced and inter- 
viewed, and the reporter hears just as 
many different accounts as there were 
spectators. Out of this the truth must 
be gleaned. 

Countries like France, Germany and 
England report their own news, but the 
live newspaper must have a reporter of 
the news wherever it is being made. In 
this connection Mr Little gave some 
army pictures—the Japanese army on 
the firing line, a moving picture of the 
Russian troops landing, and again the 
Russians at the depot, the arrival of 
Kuropatkin. These pictures gave one 
a vivid impression of the actual persons 
and places. War news must be sent 
immediately. An urgent message costs 
three times the ordinary rates and gives 
the news in the fewest possible words, 
answering—what? when? where? how? 
which is developed in the newspaper 
offices according to demands. 

A newspaper is not merely a purveyor 
of news. It has the machinery for get- 
ting all information and may lead the 
public to the support of ice funds and 
fresh air work. The reporters find out 
the needs among the poor of the city, 
take photographs illustrating this need, 
and describing the suffering during the 
hot weather, arouse the interest of the 
public. The newspaper learned through 
its machinery for news that many were 
ill, not for medicine, but for comfort, 
sunshine, fresh air and grass, and a wide 
publicity given to these facts funds were 
raised for their betterment. 

In making up the newspaper, the 
news of the day is predicted and space 
is assigned for various items. A certain 
space in the morning paper for the ac- 
count of a crime is set aside the night 
before, while the murderer-to-be is 
quietly eating his supper. There is no 
such thing as putting items in to “fill 
up.” There is always more material 


than can be used, and the constant cry 
is for more room. The main point to 
be kept in mind in making up the news- 
paper is what will interest the greatest 
number of people. A 

The moving pictures of the linotype 
machine were wonderfully interesting. 
Other pictures illustrated the develop- 
ment of the printing press, beginning 
with the very simply constructed hand 
press printing 240 papers an hour, the 
drum cylinder printing 1700 an hour, 
the six feeding cylinder, and finally the 
modern press printing 96,000 an hour. 
This was followed by a moving picture 
of the printing press showing the papers 
coming out folded and counted, ready 
fordistribution. The mailing room was 
shown and moving pictures of loading 
and starting the wagons, as is done at 
two o'clock each morning. 

The lecture closed with a number of 
Mr McCutcheon’s cartoons, Bird Center, 
the Boy in summer time, and the famous 
one on the death of Pope Leo. 

ELLEN GARFIELD SMITH, Sec’y. 


Indiana— The fifteenth annual meeting 
of the Indiana library association, held 
at Kokomo, October 18-19, was one of 
the most successful in the history of 
that organization. Not only was the 
attendance above the average, but a 
spirit of enthusiasm and interest in the 
work was in evidence throughout the 
session. The meeting was in the na- 
ture of a library institute, with Miss 
Plummer, director of the Pratt institute 
school for library training, as the leader. 
Her wide experience and her effective 
method in handling library problems, 
resulted in a more general discussion of 
the subjects treated than has been usual 
at the association meetings. 

In addition to the excellent addresses 
by Miss Plummer, the annual session 
was marked by changes in the constitu- 
tion which promise greater growth in 
the future. Another feature of interest 
was the appointment of a committee to 
investigate library salaries in Indiana, 
and the starting of a movement which, 
it is hoped, will result in an increase in 
salaries commensurate with the prepara- 
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tion demanded and duties required of 
librarians. 

The annual meeting opened with a 
welcome to Kokomo, extended in a 
happy manner by Miss Trimble, libra- 
rian of the Kokomo public library. Miss 
Arnold, assistant state organizer of li- 
braries, gave the president’s address, 
and reviewed the growth of the Indiana 
library association from its organization. 
Its work along educational and legisla- 
tive lines was shown, as was that of the 
Indiana publiclibrarycommission. Miss 
Arnold emphasized the importance of 
greater personal interest and participa- 
tion in association affairs by the mem- 
bers. 

Miss Plummer’s consideration of per- 
sonal and professional ideals in library 
work was the feature of the afternoon 
session. She stated that scholarship in 
the work was again coming to the front, 
and that its value over the mere techni- 
cal handling of the books in classifying 
and cataloging was being recognized. 
She declared that the librarian should 
have sympathy, not sentiment, and an 
innate quality which could enter into the 
feelings and seize the point of view of 
the library patrons. Miss Plummer ad- 
vised more codperation among Indiana 
librarians, which was possible through 
personal contact through the network 
of trolleys. which brings all sections of 
the state into closer relations. She also 
advocated an interchange of work 
among the library assistants to broaden 
their capabilities and to prevent any 
one kind of work becoming too routine. 

At the evening session Professor Ogg, 
of the Kokomo schools, addressed the 
librarians, and Demarcus C. Brown, 
state librarian, spoke on the influence 
of the librarian in the community. He 
said the library’s efficiency did not con- 
sist of timbers and stone, nor in acol- 
lection of books, but on the personality 
of the librarian who used the library 
equipment for the good of the people, 
his relations with which was vital and 
intimate. The cultivation or deteriora- 
tion of a community depends largely on 
what it reads and what is read, depends 
much on the librarian, the speaker said. 
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Following Mr Brown’s address there 
was an informal reception tendered the 
visiting librarians. 

Miss Plummer’s second address was 
on The management of a small library, 
and especial stress was put upon the 
saving of even the smallest scrap of in- 
formation which might come into a li- 
brary. By clipping from newspapers, 
marking of magazines and careful analy- 
sis of books much material could be util- 
ized which otherwise would be wasted, 

Her third address at the closing ses- 
sion was devoted to the Children’s 
library. Through its store of books, 
beautiful surroundings or comfortable 
quarters in the children’s room, Miss 
Plummer said that thousands of chil- 
dren were reached who otherwise would 
have no introduction into the world of 
joy and beauty found through books. 
She mentioned picture collections and 
story hours as potent means of attract- 
ing children who had no taste for read- 
ing in itself. 

All of Miss Plummer’s addresses were 
followed by interesting discussions. 
Miss McCullough, of the Elwood public 
library, reported a ‘civic improvement 
league operating in conjunction with 
her library work. The members pledge 
themselves to help keep the city clean 
and to beautify their lawns. Miss Mc- 
Cullough said that as a result of the 
league the library books were kept 
cleaner than ever before. 

The question of investigating libra- 
rian’s salaries in Indiana was introduced 
by Miss Chapin, librarian of the Mun- 
cie public library. She stated that she 
believed that Indiana library workers 
were underpaid and that they should 
receive as much as teachers in positions 
corresponding to those held by libra- 
rians. A committee composed of Miss 
Chapin, W. M. Hepburn and Virginia 
Tutt was appointed to consider the 
question of salaries, and to report to 
the next annual meeting. The com- 
mittee is already at work and is col- 
lecting statistics showing library sala- 
ries, training required, financial income 
of the library and its expenditure for 
books. The Indiana library commission 
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has reports from 116 Indiana libraries 
which will help the committee in its 
work, and expects to codperate in every 
way possible. 

Revision of the constitution has in- 
terested the association for several 
years, and this was accomplished at the 
Kokomo meeting. Miss Hoagland, di- 
rector of the Winona technical institute 
library school, explained the reasons 
for revision. The two most important 
changes were in regard to membership 
requirements, and manner of voting in 
the association. It was finally voted 
that Any librarian, library trustee or 
person actively identified with library 
work may become a member of the 
association by signing the constitution 
and paying an annual fee of 50 cents. 
Any other person interested in the pro- 
motion of the object of the association 
may become a member of it by vote of 
the executive board and payment of 
an annual fee of $1. 

It was decided also that members are 
to vote as individuals, instead of a unit 
vote cast by libraries as provided in the 
old constitution. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Virginia 
Tutt, South Bend; vice-president, Ethel 
McCullough, Elwood; secretary, Sue 
Beck, Crawfordsville; treasurer, D. C. 
Brown, Indianapolis. 


Iowa— The seventeenth annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa library association was 
held in Ottumwa, Oct. 10-12, 1906. The 
sessions were held in the audience room 
of the First Baptist church, with 1o9 
members in attendance. . 

The first session was called to order 
by the vice-president, Miss McLoney of 
Des Moines, the president, Matthew 
Hale Douglas of Grinnell, being de- 
tained at home on account of illness. 
The address of welcome to the visiting 
delegates was delivered by J. T. Hack- 
worth, president of the Ottumwa library 
board, who, in his address, mentioned 
in particular, the importance of the li- 
brarian as an educator. He said: 

A library as a collection of books for 
the use of scholars is very old, but a 
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public library supported by all the 
people, which exists mainly for the pur- 
pose of having its books read by the 
people, is a new institution, and al- 
though new, it is rapidly being recog- 
nized that it is as much a part of our 
educational system as the public school. 
The librarian is the teacher. To prop- 
erly direct the reading of an individual 
is to largely influence his life. The li- 
brary is helpful to every one who has 
the disposition to help himself, which is 
the only kind of an individual that de- 
serves assistance. 

Miss McLoney responded in behalf 
of the state association. She said: We, 
as librarians, are glad to believe that 
the work in which we are engaged is of 
real value to the community; that the 
work we are doing day by day is help- 
ful and uplifting. It has been a process 
of evolution, the working out of this 
great factor of civilization. 

Miss Tyler reported the progress of 
library work for the year, giving changes 
in librarian’s positions, traveling libra- 
ries, gifts, summer library school, local 
library organizations, and other matters 
of interest. 

One of the principal features of the 
session was the address by Johnson Brig- 
ham, state librarian who spoke on the 
theme, Librarians as educators. Mr 
Brigham said in part: 

There is no questioning the fact that 
librarians are educators. The only ques- 
tion is, are we. as librarians, living up 
to the full extent of our capabilities? 
The librarian should not only be in- 
formed, but inspired. She should read 
and re-read. There should be no books 
in a public library that are not both in- 
structive and inspiring, and at the same 
time interesting. I would not have you 
buy the goody goody books, with no 
literary value. I would not have ina 
public library a book that is not of in- 
terest to the average reader, and in fic- 
tion I would have only those books 
which have a substantial value in heart 
experiences. 

A new phase of library extension was 
the subject of a very interesting paper 
by Miriam E. Carey, supervising libra- 
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rian of state institutions, who told of 
her work. 

Iowa is the first state to provide for 
systematic development and supervision 
of the libraries in the state philan- 
thropic and reformatory institutions. 
The board of control having the four- 
teen institutions of this character in 
charge, created the position of super- 
vising librarian during the last year. 

Miss Carey spoke of her work at 
Mitchellville, Eldora, Davenport and 
Marshalltown, and then referred to the 
remarkable work with the insane of Miss 
Rowe at Clarinda, mentioning the titles 
of a number of books which have been 
read by the inmates of the hospitals at 
Clarinda and Independence. 

At the close of the remarks by Miss 
Carey, the chairman announced that 
Pres. Geo. E. McLean of the Iowa state 
university was present, and requested 
him to address the convention. Presi- 
dent McLean responded, and said in 

art: 

Gladly will I accept the invitation to 
say a few words. It is hard for me to 
find the opportunity to come here, but 
it is worth while to overcome the mag- 
nificent distances in Iowa in order to 
attend these meetings. It is a favorite 
sentiment of mine that “reading is a lost 
art.” I believe that real reading con- 
sists in reading what is worth reading, 
and following the thought of the thing 
read in a manner which will render a 
service to our minds. 

At six o’clock the annual reunion and 
dinner of the Society of the Iowa li- 
brary school was held at Hotel Ballingal. 
Wednesday evening, from eight toeleven 
o'clock, a beautiful reception was held 
at the home of Mr and Mrs Foster, by 
the Ottumwa woman’s club, to the 
members of the Iowa library association. 
Thursday morning, after the secretary’s 
report was read and approved, Mrs H. 
J. Howe, chairman of the legislative 
committee, gave a report of the library 
legislation of the thirty-first general as- 
sembly. Section 732 of the code was so 
amended as to provide for an increase 
in the tax levy in cities and towns hav- 
ing a population of 6000, or under, from 


two to three mills on the dollar. This 
will affect about 68 libraries in the state. 
Section 729 was amended to definitely 
fix the responsibility for the expenditure 
of all moneys available, by gitt or oth- 
erwise, for the erection of public build- 
ings, upon library trustees. 

A new law enacted was for the use of 
public libraries by residents of county 
or townships outside of city or town. 
The work of the state library commis- 
sion was advanced by an additional ap- 
propriation. 

The secretary read a letter from the 
board of trustees of the Council Bluffs 
public library, inviting the I. L. A. to 
hold its next annual meeting in their 
city. 

Letters were also read from Miss To- 
bitt of the Omaha public library, and 
from the Nebraska library commission, 
urging the association to hold its next 
annual meeting either in Council Bluffs 
or Omaha, and in joint session with the 
Nebraska association. The matter was 
referred to the incoming board. 


A letter was read from -President’ 


Douglas expressing regret that he was 
unable to be present, and giving valu- 
able recommendations on library work 
in the state, ; 

Captain Johnson of Fort Dodge; hon- 
orary president of the association, was 
then called to the chair. He made a 
few remarks, reviewing the early his: ory 
of the association. 

Two round table meetings were held 
simultaneously. j 

For representatives of public libraries, 
conducted by Miss Tyler, the following 
topics were discussed: 

How to duplicate books, and why? 

Ordering and using Library of con- 
gress printed cards. 

What not to bind, and How we select 
books. 

For representatives of college and ref- 
erence libraries, conducted by Miss 
Amidon of Coe college, the following 
topics were considered: 

The duplication of books, especially 
reference books, in libraries of limited 
incomes. 

Buying by the “bid” system. 
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Best method to be employed in bring- 
ing students into closer touch with li- 
brary. 

Shall we have department libraries? 

What privileges shall we give to the 
public in our college libraries? 

Reformed spelling. 

The growing helpfulness of the State 
library to the public libraries of the 
state. 

Miss Stiles of Chicago gave a most 
interesting and instructive talk on Li- 
brary binding, using samples to illustrate 
processes in binding and sewing of 
books, and samples of the various kinds 
of leather used in binding. 

The legislative committee as follows: 
Senator C. J. A. Ericson, Boone; Vina E. 
Clark, Ames; Mrs Anna S. Gates, Tip- 
ton. 

Thursday afternoon's session opened 
witha report of the special committee 
on library binding by M. G. Wyer. 
This committee was appointed by the 
executive board, in January, for the 


purpose of investigating the feasibility 


of establishing a codperative bindery 
for Iowa libraries, with cost of same, 
etc. The report of the committee was 
accepted and placed on file and the 
committee continued. 

Round table for the representatives of 
the larger public libraries was conducted 
by Bessie Sargent Smith. Topic, Cir- 
culation and its problems. The speak- 
ers were Mrs Daily, Miss Graves, Miss 
McLoney, Miss Downey, Miss Sabin, 
Miss Wheelock, Miss Duren, Miss 
Brainard, Miss Thompson and Miss 
Wood. At the close of the round table 
the first speaker of the general session 
of the afternoon, Grace D. Rose of 
Davenport, was introduced. Her sub- 
ject was The school and the library. 
She described the methods used by the 
Public library in Buffalo, N. Y., where 
she was formerly located, in regard to 
its work with the children of the public 
schools. Continuing, she said: 

One of the great reasons for starting 
the work in the grades is because {so 
many of the children leave school as 
soon, or even before, they have fin- 
ished the grammar grades. Another 


thing we have to consider is this, that 
those children who do not read the best 
children’s books at the proper age have 
really missed something from their life 
that cannot be replaced. 

The association was next entertained 
by an inspiring address from Edna Ly- 
man of Oak Park, Ill., on The purpose 
of the story hour. She said,in part: 

Children will be held by the story who 
have not yet mastered the mechanical 
part of reading. Some things we can 
claim for story-telling. First, the joy it 
gives to children. We have a right to 
feel that the story is the greatest power 
to cultivate correct English. Then the 
enlargement of the view. The child’s 
experience is limited. It is a source for 
the cultivation of the imagination; also 
an appreciation of the sense of humor. 
Through thestory he learns the cause 
and effect of moral actions. 

Miss Lyman closed by telling two sto- 
ries illustrating the moral principle of 
love and kindness. Her style was soim- 
pressive as to convert the whole audi- 
ence of “grown-ups” into a company of 
fascinated children. 

When Miss Lyman had _ finished 
speaking Johnson Brigham announced 
to the convention that the daughters 
of Ex-governor Gue had made an offer 
to present to any public library in 
Iowa, or any public school library not 
already possessing a set, the History of 
Iowa, in four volumes, as compiled by 
their father. They may be had by ap- 
plying to the library commission and 
paying cost of transportation. A vote 
of thanks was given by the convention 
to the donors, expressing the gratitude 
of the assembled delegates for the do- 
nation. 

A letter was read from Miss Ahern of 
Chicago, editor of PusLic LIBRARIES, 
who was to have given one of the prin- 
cipal addresses on Friday. She ex- 
pressed regret at not being able to be 
present, ancl said: Please convey to the 
association my congratulations on the 
growth in extent, in power, and in pro-~* 
fessional attainments that I can see has 
been made, when looking at it in the 
time between the first meetings in Des 
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Moines and the gathering as it is today. 
I would like to send a message of good 
cheer to the libraries of Iowa, and a 
hope that the great forward movement 
that has been made may not cease until, 
in professional zeal, in effective growth, 
the true library spirit in lowa may stand 
a peer, to the expression given it any- 
where else. 

Mr Payne offered an amendment to 
the constitution, providing that the 
terms of office of secretary and treas- 
urer shall be two years, their terms ex- 
piring alternate years. He also moved 
to amend the by-laws by increasing the 
program committee, which now consists 
of president, secretary and secretary of 
library commission, with two non-official 
members, one of whom shall be a resi- 
dent of the city in which the annual 
meeting of the association is held. Both 
motions were ultimately carried. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at 8 
o’clock in the M. E. church to hear the 
address by Prof. S H. Clark of the Chi- 
cago university, on Literature and the 
community. Professor Clark’s lecture 
was one of the most scholarly, finished, 
and inspiring addresses ever delivered 
before the association. 

On Friday morning the address, Book 
buying problems, by Purd B. Wright of 
St Joseph, Mo., was an interesting and 
helpful feature. Mr Wright discussed 
his subject under the following heads: 

How much of the income shall be set 
aside for books? 

How far shall the demands of the 
public for popular books be supplied? 

Should libraries buy fine limited edi- 
tions of standard authors? 

The wisdom and economy of buying 
of book-agents. 

Discussion followed from. a trustee's 
standpoint, by various trustees. 

Library legislation, present and future, 
was the subject of a paper by Senator C. 
J. A. Ericson. 

Mrs Daily, librarian of Council Bluffs, 
extended a very cordial invitation to 
I. L. A. to hold their next annual meet- 
ing in that city. 

Captain Johnson, chairman of the ne- 
crology committee, reported the deaths 


of two valued members of the associa- 
tion during the past year, Mrs Ada A. 
VanVechten of Cedar Rapids, and Mrs 
S. k.Gunsolos of Tipton. Mrs Loomis 
of Cedar Rapids and Mrs Yates of Tip- 
ton, read beautiful tributes to the mem- 
ory of these noble women, copies of 
which were ordered printed and kept 
with the records of the association. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs J. M. 
Carpenter, followed, showing a balance 
of $155.11, with the expenses of the con- 
vention unpaid. 

A notable feature of the morning’s 
session was the visit, in a body, of the 
entire library board of Oskaloosa. 

Miss Downey, chairman on nomina- 
tions, reported as follows: For presi- 
dent, Ella McLoney of Des Moines; 
vice-president, J. T. Hackworth of Ot- 
tumwa; for secretary, Mrs A. J. Barkley, 
Koone; treasurer, Kate E. Thompson of 
Nevada. All were elected. 

M. H. Douglas was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the executive board. 

The invitation of Council Bluffs to 
hold the next annual meeting of the as- 
sociation in their city, and co-incident 
with the Nebraska association, was ac- 
cepted. 

Fiora E. S. BArKLEY, Sec. 


Massachusetts-— Ihe annual meeting of 
the Cape Cod library club was held at 
Sandwich, September 28. A large gath- 
ering of library workers and students 
was in attendance Various matters of 
interest were discussed. The principal 
address of the meeting was made by W. 
I. Fletcher of Amherst college, who 
spoke of the Bull in the (library) china 
shop. (See page 549.) The officers for 
the club are as follows: President, Hitam 
Myers of Orleans; first vice-president, 
Drew B. Hall of Fairhaven; second vice- 
president, F. C. Small of Buzzards Bay; 
secretary, Alexina P. Burgess of Ware- 
ham; treasurer, Mrs Florence H. Bond 
of Chatham. 


Southern Worcester, Mass—The South- 
ern Worcester library club met in the li- 
brary in Upton, Mass., on October 23 at 
2:45 p.m. H. B. Sornborger presided. 
subject of the meeting was Echoes of The 
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of the conference at Narragansett Pier. 
A. P. Williams, in behalf of the trustees 
of the home library, welcomed the club 
to Upton. Then Miss Sornborger gave 
a brief history of the A. L. A., telling 
of its formation, of the establishment of 
permanent headquarters in Boston, and 
of plans of the future. A paper was 
read by Ethelwyn Blake of the Mil- 
ford library on Children’s work. Miss 
Blake summarized in a very interesting 
way the papers read on this subject at 
Narragansett Pier, closing with a verse 
from Sam Walter Foss’ poem. Bea- 
trice Putnam gave an account of the 
A. L. A.'s publicity committee, and 
also suggested some methods of library 
advertising. The meeting closed with 
a question box, skillfully conducted by 
Miss Sornborger. It was an occasion 
helpful and stimulating to all present. 
After a vote of thanks to the trustees 
and to Mrs Saddler, the librarian, for 
their courteous entertainment, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 
BEATRICE PuTNaM, Sec. 


Minnesota The first meeting of the 
season of 1906-07 of the Twin City li- 
brary club was held with the St Paul 
public library on the evening of Octo- 
beri Fifty-four were present at the 
supper, which was served in the Knights 
of Columbus hall, just around the cor- 
ner from the library. After supper the 
club adjourned to the children’s room 
of the Public library, where J. G. Pyle 
read a paper on Anthony Trollope, re- 
alist. The paper was a brilliant piece 
of literary criticism, which delighted 
all lovers of Trollope, while those who 
had not known his charms resolved to 
make the acquaintance of the Warden, 
Mrs Proudie, Lily Dale and the rest 
without delay. 

Dr Folwell introduced his successor 
in the University library, James Thayer 
Gerould, who was cordially welcomed 
by the club, and who expressed his 
pleasure in identifying himself with li- 
brarv work in Minnesota 

Ciara F. BaLtpwin, Sec. 


Minnesota—The 14th annual meeting 
of the Minnesota library association 


was held in the lecture room of the 
Austin public library Oct. 25-27, 1906. 
55 persons registered; of this number 
30 were librarians, 22 trustees, one 
binder, one clergyman, and one superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The association was welcomed by 
Mayor Sutton, of Austin. Miss Van 
Buren, the president, responded with 
an address on The social side of the li- 
brarian’s life saying in part, that among 
the many and varied attributes of the 
ideal librarian, we find patience, sym- 
pathy, dignity, a liking for people and 
a willingness to meet them more than 
half way, all combined, constituting 
that pleasing personality which is requi- 
site for creating the most important of 
all things ina library, the proper atmos- 
phere. She urged further that the 
librarian should embrace every oppor- 
tunity to meet people outside of the 
library, in order to appreciate their in- 
terests and tastes, and time should be 
allowed her for social duties. 

The training of the trustee was then 
discussed by W. D. Willard, of Mankato, 
J. N. Nicholson, of Blue Earth, and 
A. P. Gove, of Rochester. They gave 
some of the requirements of an ideal 
trustee as, public spirit, broad minded- 
ness, success in business, and an appre- 
ciation of the value of libraries’ The 
library should be far more than a store- 
house for books. Its books should be 
circulated and its advantages advertised. 

The financial management was dwelt 
upon, and careful, economical, but not 
niggardly, methods were advocated. 

One member stated that a board com- 
posed entirely of women had proved 
very satisfactory; while another said 
that a mixed board was quite the re- 
verse. 

Miss Countryman, of Minneapolis, 
one of the founders of the association, 
spoke briefly upon its growth. There 
were only five present at the first meet- 
ing in an obscure corner of the old capi- 
tol in St. Paul. At that time there was 
hardly a public library building in the 
state outside of three or four of the 
largest cities. 
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One of the most important features 
of the evening session was the organi- 
zation of a trustee’s section, as the asso- 
ciation felt the need of their assistance 
and coédperation. The following offi- 
cers were elected: W. D. Willard, of 
Mankato, chairman; A. P. Gove, of 
Rochester, vice-chairman; J. N. Nichol- 
son, of Blue Earth, secretary. 

The subject for the Friday morning 
session was Everyday problems. Pa- 
pers were presented as follows: Loan- 
ing one or two books at a time, and 
loaning reference books, Josephine Pow- 
ell, St. Peter; Fines, Mabel Sterner, 
Winona; Buying foreign books for a 
small library, Arabel Martin, Red Wing; 
Sunday opening, Mrs Alice A. Lamb, 
Litchfield; Library housekeeping, Sarah 
FE. LeCrone, Faribault. The papers 
were short and a full discussion fol- 
lowed, which proved to be very inter- 
esting and instructive. 

Friday afternoon the Traveling li- 
brary round table, conducted by Miss 
Countryman, occupied the time between 
the hours of twoand fouro clock. Miss 
Countryman reviewed the history of the 
movement. After much opposition, a 
bill providing for this system was finally 
passed in the state legislature, 1899. 
There were only twelve libraries of 50 
volumes each available in the beginning. 
Now over 300 are in use. Letters were 
read from people in all parts of the 
state having charge of the traveling li- 
braries. These showed the various 
wavs in which the system has developed, 
including club libraries, home libraries, 
juvenile libraries, and books in foreign 
languages, and the county system. 

At six o’clock the members of the 
women’s clubs entertained the visitors 
at the Congregational church. A sump- 
tuous repast had been prepared, and a 
very enjoyable reception took place im- 
mediately after and preceding the eve- 
ning session. 

The speaker of the evening was 
Charles W. Ames, director of the St 
Paul public library, on Materialism and 
the public library. He referred to the 
discontent of the people, of the evils 
that have been discovered in the politi- 
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cal life of the country. He spoke of 
socialistic problems, of further legisla- 
tion, and more laws as cures that had 
been suggested. The immigration prob- 
lem was also touched upon, and the ne- 
cessity of greater work in order to 
assimilate the hordes of ignorance and 
discontent that are being poured upon 
our shores. He saw the safeguard of 
our institutions, and the advancement 
of the nation along moral and intellect- 
ual lines, in religion, the schools and 
the public libraries. He said he would 
not include journalism in the list, for 
the reason that it fed its readers on the 
sensations of the day. He read the 
headings from a recent issue of a well- 
known newspaper which sounded like a 
catalog of crime. 

The reading of the horror column was 
closed by a little item hidden away, 
stating that the Minnesota library asso- 
ciation would meet in Austin. 

The speaker had the closest attention 
of his auditors when he touched upon 
the subject of the selection of books, 
and held that librarians, while servants 
of the people, also have a responsibility 
in the selection, not as a newspaper 
does when it spreads its pages with the 
horrors of the world, but to educate the 
people along the line of better reading. 
He advised against placing on the 
shelves any books that made the al- 
mighty dollar the chief end in life, books 
that were impure even though classical, 
that on being read pass through the 
mind as water running through a sieve. 

On Saturday morning the question 
for discussion was the Public school and 
the public library, presented by W. F. 
Kunze, of Red Wing, and Mrs Flora C. 
Conner, of Austin. These papers dealt 
with the close relationship that should 
exist between the two institutions. The 
work of the library is to supplement the 
work of the school. The relationship 
between teacher and librarian should be 
close. They should meet socially in 
order to understand one another better, 
and should work together with the ut- 
most harmony and singleness of pur- 
pose. When this intelligent codpera- 
tion is accomplished, both the library 
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and the school will be better able to per- 


form their legitimate work, and thus by 


united effort contribute much toward 
elevating the ideals of the home and 
the standards of citizenship in the com- 
munity. G. A. Franklin, superintend- 
ent of schools in Austin, expressed a 
willingness to assist in furthering the 
good cause. 

A report of the nominating commit- 
tee was presented as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Crafts, of Minneapolis; vice- 
president, Mrs Conner, of Austin. The 
offices of secretary and treasurer being 
so closely related, it was decided to 
combine the two, and Miss Clute, of St 
Paul, was nominated for secretary-treas- 
urer. For executive committee, Miss 
Baldwin, of St Paul, and Miss Martin, 
of Red Wing. These two officers, with 
the secretary, constitute the program 
committee. The above officers were 
duly elected. Invitations for the meet- 
ing in 1907 were received from the 
Fairmont public library and the Twin 
City library club. 

The attendance was far greater than 
ever before, and a very noticeable in- 
crease of interest was manifested. Ex- 
hibits were loaned by the library com- 
mission comprising a collection of 
books, pictures and photographs of li- 
brary buildings in Minnesota. Groups 
of itinerary pictures owned by Red 
Wing, Rochester and Stillwater libraries, 
and other sets suggested for purchase 
by the Beard Art Co., of Minneapolis, 
were loaned. McDevitt, Wilson & Co., 
of New York, sent a collection of sec- 
ondhand books for sale at moderate 
prices. The Waldorf bindery of St 
Paul displayed bindings and mending 
materials. 

ELizaBETH W. CLUTE, Sec’y. 


Missouri— The seventh annual meeting 
of the Missouri library association, held 
at Joplin, November 7-8, was called to 
order by the president, Sula Wagner of 
the St Louis public library. 

Senator Hugh McIndoe in welcoming 
the association to Joplin, talked on The 
trustee as legislator. He presented the 


idea that the librarian should have power 
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to employ and discharge assistants, and 
alsoin the general management of the 
library. 

Purd B. Wright responded with a 
paper on The librarian as executive. 
He said in part that nothing will so ap- 
peal to a board of trustees as a practi- 
cal demonstration on the part of the li- 
brarian that she is competent to fill the 
position, that the trustees will concede 
that the librarian knows about books, 
but that they have little respect for the 
librarian’s business ability until it has 
been fully demonstrated. He said that 
the librarian should attend all board 
meetings and should be as familiar with 
the business side of the administration 
as with the more intellectual side of se- 
lecting books. The librarian should 
know the sources from which library 
revenue is derived. In purchasing 
beoks, subscription books should be 
avoided, with few exceptional cases; 
trustees should not order direct; all se- 
lections for books to be bought should 
be submitted to the librarian. The sub- 
ject in its various phases was fully dis- 
cussed. 

Mr Wright moved that the secretary 
be instructed to send a telegram to Mrs 
F. M. Crunden, expressing the sym- 
pathy of the association, with a hope for 
Mr Crunden’s speedy recovery. The 
motion was carried unanimously. 

By courtesy of the Commercial club 
of Joplin, the members of the associa- 
tion enjoyed an auto ride Wednesday 
afternoon until 3:30. 

The second session was opened _by 
Miss Dalton, librarian of the Missouri 
historical society, St Louis, with a paper 
on The preservation of historical mate- 
rial in public libraries. The difficulty 
in procuring valuable historical material 
was made a strong point. Few people 
realize the importance of original docu- 
ments and therefore they are not 
brought to light. She said all the west- 
ern states look to the Missouri historical 
society for material. The history of the 
west is incorporated in the early history 
of Missouri. F. A. Sampson of the State 
historical society of Missouri, in discuss- 
ing the matter said,that books published 
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100 years ago are more easily obtainable 
than the paper-bound pamphlets of to- 
day, which are looked upon as worth- 
less and are destroyed. 

Marguerite McDaniel, Sedalia public 
library, in her paper on Comparative 
study of things that libraries have done 
to rouse public interest, said the first 
efforts are to come from the inside, with 
plenty of good books properly cata- 
loged, and efficient service. She then 
gave atabulated list of means to be used 
in advertising alibrary. Discussion was 
led by Miss Roberts, librarian Normal 
school library, Warrensburg, and Miss 
Buchanan, librarian Public library, Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 

The feature of the evening was an 
address by Dr L. M. McAfee, president 
of Park college, Parkville, on The high- 
est value of a library to a community, 
delivered to an attentive audience. 

On Thursday, Nov. 8, the members of 
the association went to Carthage on the 
electric cars, and were there welcomed 
by Col. W. K. Caffee, president of the 
Carthage board of directors. 

Willis Kerr, librarian of Westminster 
college, Fulton, roused an animated dis- 
cussion in his presentation of the sub- 
ject, Developing a college library. Fic- 
tion reading in college libraries was 
taken up,’ and it developed that the 
tasks assigned students left little time 
or inclination for reading in a lighter 
vein. That the college librarian should 
be a member of the faculty was strongly 
indorsed. Superintendent White of 
Carthage, said the librarian should be 
classed with other professors; he is the 
‘professor of books.” (Mr Kerr’s paper 
will be published in full in Pusric Lt1- 
BRARIES. ) 

The question box was a unique de- 
vice arranged by Miss Wales, librarian 
of Carthage. The association was di- 
vided into groups of four by means of 
checks designated A, B,C, and D. The 
president appointed a leader for each 
group and the questions were divided. 
The sections discussed answers to the 
questions for 15 minutes, then the 
leader gave the decision to each ques- 
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tion submitted to his section. This ar- 
rangement aroused individual interest. 

At the second session in Carthage 
Paul Blackwelder, assistant librarian of 
the St Louis public library, gave a broad 
treatment of the subject, The child’s use 
of library books and its influence upon 
his career as a college student, which 
was helpful to the librarians. Mr Biack- 
welder spoke of the sacredness and 
majesty of his subject, that of guiding 
the reading of children. He advocated 
having the little ones read anything 
they please, provided it is good. Supt. 
L. J. Hall of Joplin, started the discus- 
sion by remarking that the best use to 
be made of the library by children is to 
form the reading habit. The librarian 
should sacrifice much to form that habit, 
not to consider quality of literature in 
the beginning, but to instill love for 
reading. Books of adventure are natu- 
ral to young people. Leniency in se- 
lection of books is better than to elim- 
inate, and thereby fail to get the boys 
and girls interested. ; 

Miss Wagner delivered a message 
from Mrs C. O. Carpenter, who has 
charge of the traveling libraries in St 
Louis, in which she said that the travel- 
ing library has had six requests for 
boxes; that the traveling libraries are 
sent to high school in towns where there 
are no libraries, and asked that librarians 
of Missouri coming in contact with the 
people from the rural districts would ad- 
vertise the use of the traveling libraries. 

The following resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, That the members of the Missouri 
library association express to the committee on 
the Missouri Library association handbook — 
Mrs Carrie Westlake Whitney, librarian Kan- 
sas City public library, chairman; Helen Tutt, 
St Louis, and Flora Roberts, Warrensburg— 
their thanks and appreciation for the publica- 
tion of the handbook. 

Resolved, That the Missouri library associa- 
tion in session assembled earnestly remonstrates 
against the passage of the copyright bill intro- 
duced at the last session of congress, and espe- 
cially does this association protest against the 
provisions which seek to curtail existing import- 
ing privileges of all educational institutions. If 
— in its present form, the bill will result in 
evying a most unjust tax on education. 

2 The secretary is hereby directed to forward 
copies of this resolution to W. P. Cutter, secre- 
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tary of the Library copyright association, North- 
ampton, Mass., and to each senator and repre- 
sentative from Missouri... 

3 That each library representative be re- 
quested to make the matter a personal one with 
their representatives in congress. 

4 That the college presidents of Missouri col- 
leges do likewise. 

The special committee on resolutions 
presented the resolutions of apprecia- 
tion of the local courtesy, which were 
adopted. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, W. L. Gifford, librarian Mer- 
cantile library, St Louis; first vice-presi- 
dent, W. H. Kerr, librarian Westminster 
college, Fulton; second vice-president, 
Elizabeth Wales, librarian Carthage li- 
brary; secretary and treasurer, Flora 
B. Roberts, librarian Normal school, 
Warrensburg. 

Frances A. BisHop, Sec’y. 

Montana—A library association was or- 
ganized in Montana at Missoula, last 
May, with Granville Stuart, librarian of 
the Butte public library, president; Ger- 
.trude Buckhouse, librarian of the State 
university, Missoula, vice-president, and 
Elizabeth McCord, librarian of the Boze- 
man public library, secretary and treas- 
urer. A second meeting will be held in 
Butte, December 26-27, ’06, and the 
prospects are good for a successful 
occasion. 

Pennsylvania—The sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Keystone state library associ- 
ation was held Oct. 12, 1906, at Wil- 
liamsport. The president, Myra Poland, 
of Wilkesbarre, was in the chair, and 
there were present 86 delegates repre- 
senting 38 libraries. 

Edwin H. Anderson, New York state 
librarian, delivered an address on Books 
for rural communities: some general 
considerations. 

The secretary-treasurer presented a 
report of the work done during the past 
years. Circulars had been sent to about 
800 library trustees and workers, calling 
attention to the value of the.work being 
attempted by the association, and urg- 
ing them to support it in every way pos- 
sible. Notices of the meeting with a 


detailed program had also been sent to 
the same people; the result being that 
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a much larger number of libraries were 
represented at the meeting than ever 
before, in a number of cases the libra- 
rians being sent at the expense of the 
library. The financial statement showed 
that the expenses had been greater than 
the income, but the executive commit- 
tee felt that the success of the work had 
fully justified the expense. 

The afternoon session was called to 
order at three o’clock, and was in charge 
of Helen U. Price, of Pittsburg, who led 
a round table discussion on Library 
work with children. 

Anna B. Day, of Connellsville, pre- 
sented a paper on Library work for 
children in a town library, which was 
discussed by Susan L. Sherman, of Brad- 
ford, Miriam B. Wharton, of McKees- 
port, and others. 

Methods of directing reading was 
discussed by Frances Langfitt, of Alle- 
gheny, Katherine McAlarney, of Phil- 
adelphia, and others. 

The library in its relation to the ele- 
mentary schools was the subject of a 
paper by Effie L. Power, instructor in 
library use and juvenile literature in the 
Normal school, Cleveland. Ohio. (See 
page 544.) The subject was further dis- 
cussed by Anna B. Shutterly, of the State 
normal school at California, Pa. 

The evening session was addressed by 
Mr Hill, trustee of the James V. Brown 
library, Williamsport, J. G. Rosengar- 
ten, president of the board of trustees 
of the Philadelphia free library, Henry 
A. Fuller, trustee of the Ostarhout free 
library, Wilkesbarre, who spoke of the 
relation of the trustees to the library, 
as viewed from the trustee’s standpoint. 
Thomas L. Montgomery, state librarian, 
spoke on the same subject, but from 
the standpoint of the librarian. 

The Saturday morning session was 
called to order at ten o’clock, the first 
item of business being the election of 
officers. The nominating committee 
reported the following ticket: for presi- 
dent, Charles E. Wright, of Duquesne; 
for vice-president, W. F. Stevens, of 
Homestead; for secretary-treasurer, 
Robert P. Bliss, of Harrisburg. On mo- 
tion, Henry J. Carr was instructed to 


























cast the ballot for the nominees thus 
named and they were declared elected. 

Mr Wright then took charge of the 
meeting and led a round table discus- 
sion on the topic, The work of the 
smaller libraries. The first subject con- 
sidered was Methods of arousing in- 
terest and overcoming the public’s in- 
ertia. This was discussed by W. F. Ste- 
vens, of Homestead, Mary C. Weiss, of 
Warren, both of whom spoke of the value 
of the study club work in getting the 
people to use the library, and Mary A. 
True, of Foxburg, who spoke of the 
work she is doing among the people of 
her town. 

Binding, rebinding and repairing was 
discussed by H. F. Marx, of the Easton 
public library, the talk being illustrated 
by specimens of work done in their own 
library. 

O. R. Howard Thomson, of the new 
James V. Brown library at Williams- 
port. spoke of what might be done to 
supply deficiencies in material for which 
there was a demand, by calling on other 
libraries. 

Emma R. Neisser, who is in charge 
of the department of books for the blind, 
of the Free library of Philadelphia, then 
told of what could be done in the way 
of supplying the blind with reading 
matter. Books will be loaned from 
Philadelphia to anyone in the state with- 
out cost, such books being carried free 
in the mails. 

The afternoon was given up to recre- 
ation, which was taken according to 
individual bent. The majority took ad- 
vantage of the provision which had 
been made for a drive over the hills 
about the city, and for two hours or 
more enjoyed the beautiful views and 
invigorating air to be found on the 
higher levels. 

The. evening session began with a 
short discussion of the use of Library 
of congress cards. A number of the 
libraries represented used them, and the 
general opinion seemed to be that they 
were a great saving. 

The history of the Free library com- 
mission was then given by John Thom- 
son, a member of th~ commission, and 
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the work which is being done was pre- 
sented by Robert P. Bliss, assistant sec- 
retary to the commission 

After this, Miss Poland in a few 
words, resigned the office of president to 
Mr Wright who adjourned the meeting. 


Rhode Island—The fall meeting of the 
Rhode Island library association *was 
held at Providence on October 12. 
About 60 representatives from the vari- 
ous libraries of the state were present. 

The forenoon session was taken up 
with a discussion of the A. L. A. con- 
ference at Narragansett Pier. Mrs San- 
ders of Pawtucket, discussed the pro- 
gram of the A. L. A. meeting. She 
gave, as a purpose of the conference, 
the consideration of every branch of li- 
brary economy by the light of compar- 
ison. 

Herbert O. Brigham, state librarian 
of Rhode Island, discussed the press 
notices of the A. L. A. meeting. He 
had collected as many as 160 clippings 
from different newspapers, which had 
devoted more or less space to the an- 
nual meeting. 

E. D Tweedell of the Providence 
public library, discussed the meeting 
from the assistants’ point of view, em- 
phasizing the statement that the meet- 
ing made one realize that there are li- 
brarians in other parts of the country, 
and that all have problems of their own. 

Librarian Foster of the Providence 
public library, reported on the appreci- 
ation of the work of the local commit- 
tee, and the courtesies and treatment 
the librarians received at the hands of 
the Rhode Islanders during the confer- 
ence at the pier. 

At the afternoon session resolutions 
of respect for the memory of the late 
Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, many years 
State commissioner of education of 
Rhode Island, were passed. 

Mary Lamprey of North Easton, 
Mass., discussed The administration of 
asmall library. This was followed by 
the president’s address on Book selec- 
tion from an author’s point of view. 
This address will be given in PusLic 
LIBRARIES later. 
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Two Bibliographies from U. S. 
Government 


I, 

Index catalog of medical and veterinary zo- 
ology, by Ch. W. Stiles and A. Hassall. 
Washington, 1902. (U.S. department of 
Agriculture, bureau of Animal Industry. 
Bulletin No. 39. Parts 1-16 : Authors A-Ly.) 
In progress. 

This publication comes, in point of 
importance and careful editing, easily 
up to the standard of previously pub- 
lished bibliographies issued under gov- 
ernment auspices. Zodlogists, veteri- 
narians and students of parasitism in its 
various aspects will receive this com- 
pilation with genuine gratification. 

Like various other important lists of 
literature on special topics published in 
this country, this catalog originates 
from a laboratory index. The Bureau 
of animal industry found it necessary 
to keep acard index to medical zodlogy, 
and, as it usually happens, “starting out 
with a few cards it has increased to sev- 
eral hundred thousand references.” 

In the sixteen parts, or 1206 pages, 
thus far published one recognizes a se- 
rious and successful effort to meet that 
one preéminent demand made upon any 
list of publications: the exact rendering 
of literary data. It is a pleasure to see 


that the editors have disclaimed the 
English nonchalence toward foreign 


tongues, and rendered titles and refer- 
ences in all languages with the same 
faithfulness. 

Authors’ names are given in full, with 
dates when possible, otherwise with such 
personal title and name of institution as 
will serve for identification. The entries 
under each author are arranged chrono- 
logically, and at the end of every refer- 
ence that can be verified in the Wash- 
ington libraries is a symbol indicating 
the name of the library where the ar- 
ticle or book can be seen. 

Opinions may differ on the point of 
the scope of this bibliography. It is 


noteworthy, however, that the work has 
grown out of a practical need. Any one 
in a measure familiar with zodlogical 
literature will be struck, in reading over 
the pages (and bibliographies are by no 
means poor reading!) by the wealth of 
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material adduced, and it is to be hoped 
most cordially that the author-index is 
not allowed to go forth alone, but will 
be supplemented at least by the subject- 
catalog. 

The preface contains some excellent 
advice touching upon the bibliograph- 
ical duties of writers on scientific topics. 
As a contribution to the recognition of 
true scientific principles this chapter is 
noteworthy, especially as long as the 
common laws of literary production are 
so frequently disregarded in scientific 
works—a condition that causes an un- 
told amount of futile and exasperating 
work to the librarian. 


II. 


Catalog of publications relating to Entomol” 
ogy in the library of the U. S. department 
of Agriculture. Washington, 1906. 562 p. 
(U.S. department of Agriculture. Library. 
Bulletin No. 55 ) 

Catalog cards are excellent for their 
purpose and the printed cards a great 
invention. But there still is something 
to be said in favor of a well prepared 
list, printed in book form, of a good col- 
lection of books. We may ultimately 
drown in cards, but not in books. The 
surgeon-general’s catalog, the catalog 
of the library of the British museum 
(natural history) and the peerless cata- 
log of the Banks coilection, each exem- 
plifies in its own way what can be done 
with a well selected library in a special 
field, in bringing out its resources to 
their fullest extent. In pedagogy we 
have the Columbia college catalog; in 
chemistry, the Ferguson catalog;— and 
what would we not give to know of a 
catalog of one of the world’s few great 
collections on folklore! 

In 1892 the library of the department 
of agriculture issued a catalog of its bo- 
tanical contents; now, we have one of 
its resources in entomology. Both are 
extremely useful and will be of service 
to students all over the country in dem- 
onstrating where they may find many, 
at least, of the great and lesser works 
that are occasionally indispensable. 

Save the catalog of the library of 
the Entomological society of London 
(1893-Ig901) there is no recent list of 

















this kind in existence. The 5600 titles 
enumerated represent, of course, but a 
fraction of the ideal library in entomol- 
ogy, yet their compilation will serve as 
a guide to the chief literature on the 
subject for librarians generally, and ren- 
der available for special students data 
of which they stand in urgent need 
every now andthen. It is printed ina 
small edition and likely to become 
scarce. And those whouse it will point 
with pleasure to its convenient form, its 
faithful execution and its timely appear- 
ance. AnD 


Semi- Centennial Volume of N.E. A. 


The National educational association 
is about to issue a semi-centennial vol- 
ume in place of the usual annual volume 
of proceedings, the reguiar meeting for 
1906 having been omitted on account of 
the San Francisco disaster. The con- 
tributions to the semi-centennial vol- 
ume will be prepared by various mem- 
bers of the association in the United 
States and other countries, who are well 
able to write on phases of education in 
their respective countries during the 
past 50 years. Among the contributors 
are: 

C. S. H. Brereton, examiner of. the 
Oxford and Cambridge joint board; 

Dorothea Beale, principal of Chelten- 
ham Ladies’ college; 

Dr Michael E. Sadler, member of the 
royal commission on secondary educa- 
tion in England; 

Dr Pierre Emile Levasseur, of the col- 
lege of France; 

Camille See, counselor of state in 
France; 

Dr Fredrich Paulsen, professor in the 
University of Berlin; 

Bela de Tormay, of the royal Hunga- 
rian ministry. 

And papers are promised by other 
corresponding members im foreign 
countries. 

The executive committee of the N. 
E. A have under consideration invita- 
tions for the next convention in July, 
1907, from Jamestown, Va., Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Toronto, Denver and Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Semi-Centennial Volume of N. E. A. 





Illinois Libraries 

The long expected volume on Illinois 
libraries has been issued as No. 1, vol. 
3, of University of Illinois bulletins, and 
No. 1 of vol. 2 of University studtes. 
It was prepared under the supervision 
and personal revision of Katherine L. 
Sharp, B. L. S., head librarian and di- 
rector of library school, University of 
Illinois, and bears the characteristic 
impress of ‘the author. It contains 
much valuable statistical material as to 
kind, size and location of libraries in the 
state, sketches of work and progress 
of the library organizations; a historical 
resumé of Illinois library laws, and of 
the efforts to secure a library commis- 
sion in Illinois. The volume very fit- 
tingly closes with a sketch of Dr W. F. 
Poole, that mountain peak in the level 
of librarianship as it has developed in 
Illinois. 

. A public library map of Illinois for 
1904, frontispiece, gives the following 
interesting statistics: 

146 libraries in 74 counties; 28 coun- 
ties (pop. 488,186) without a public li- 
brary; 35 counties(pop. 643,194) without 
a free library. 

Penalty for Injuring Books 

The State library commission of Wis- 
consin have issued a circular in response 
to complaints that have been made by 
many cities of injury to books. The 
circular states the punishment provided 
by the state, and reads: Any person 
who shall wilfully, maliciously, or wan- 
tonly tear, deface or mutilate, or by 
other means injure any book, pamphlet, 
map, chart, painting or picture belong- 
ing to any public library, scientific, his- 
torical or library society or association, 
whether incorporated or unincorpora- 
ted, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than 
five dollars or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not less than 10 nor more 
than 60 days, in the discretion of the 
court; and all justices of the peace in 
their respective counties shall have juris- 
diction to hear, try, and determine all 
prosecutions under this act. 
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Books on Municipal Affairs 


The Public library of Haverhill, Mass., 
recently prepared the following list of 
books and sent it to 100 of the city offi- 
cials, with an accompanying note in- 
viting them to the library and calling 
attention to the facilities it offered for 


their help: 

Conkling. A. R. City government in the United 
States. ‘ 352C72 

Devlin, T.C. Municipal reform in the United 
States. 352D49 


Fairlie, J. A. Local government in countries, 
towns and villages. 352F 17 
Folwell, A. P. Sewerage; the designing, con- 
struction and maintenance of sewerage sys- 


tems. 753-71 
Fcote, A. R. Municipal public service indus- 
tries. 352F 68 
Fox, W. F. Tree planting on streets and high- 
_ Ways. s is d q715R79 
Goodhue, W. F. Municipal improvements. 
352G65 
Goodnow, F. J. Comparative administrative 
laws. 350G65 
Goodnow, F. J. Municipal home rule. 86.44 


Hart, A. B. Actual government as applied 

under American conditions. 342.73H32 
James, J. A. and Sandford, A. H. Government 

in state and nation. 342 73]27 
Jenks, J. W. Citizenship and the school. 370]53 
Maltbie, M. R. Municipal functions. 352M20 
National municipal league; a municipal pro- 


gram. _ 352N27 
Robinson, C.M. Improvement of towns and 
cities. 352.5 R65 


Robinson, C. M. Modern civic art. 352.5R65.1 
Shaler, N.S. The citizen; a study of the indi- 
vidual and the government. 172552 
Shaw, Albert. Municipal government in conti- 
nental Europe. 882.16 
Shaw, Albert. Municipal government in Great 


Britain. 35 
Waring, G. E. jr. Modern methods of a. 
age disposal. 735.92 

Wheelwright, E. M. School architecture. 
q727.1W<s6 


Wilcox, D. F. The American city. 352W66 


Willard, Joseph F. The world of graft. 
352.2W69 


A book that will help the teachers of 
kindergartens, primary schools, and 
others who are sometimes in need of 
such things for entertainments, is the 
little book Indoors and outdoors gym- 
nastic games, by Marie Grey, of Mil- 
waukee. It gives directions easily fol- 


lowed and is a plain statement of what 
It costs 50 cents. 


and how to do it. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who is al- 
most the sole survivor of the coterie 
of great New England authors, was 70 
years old on November 11. He was 
born at Portsmouth, N. H., a place 


which figures in several of his produc-_ 


tions under the thin veil of Rivermouth. 
Here was laid the scene of most of his 
Story of a bad boy, and its historical 
characteristics are noted in his An old 
town by the sea. His early years were 
divided between this place and New 
Orleans. Heentered a counting roomin 
New York when a young man, but his 
literary diversions soon became his oc- 
cupation. He was connected with one 
and another journal, but went to Boston 
in 1865 to take charge of Avery Satur- 
day. Later, he was for nine years edi- 
tor of the Adantic monthly, and has 
continued to reside in Boston. His 
writings consist of poems, dramas, nov- 
els, stories, essays, and a translation. 
His first book, The story of a bad boy, 
was published in 1869, and his latest 
volume, Book of songs and sonnets, 
was published last May in a limited 
edition of 400 copies. 


The New York state library has issued 
as Bulletin 107, Library building plans, 
by William R. Eastman. There are 22 
libraries in the collection, 12 of which 
are in New York. The material of the 
building, outside measures, floor space, 
book capacity, cost of architect, are 
usually given. There are notes on many 
of the floor plans and some good sug- 
gestions are presented. Mr Eastman 
does not state the points which deter- 
mine his selection of these particular 
plans, nor is the reason for the selection 
evident in some of them. 


Wilmington institute free library has 
issued a very valuable list of books on 
Women in the home. It is a classified 
list and every item is recommendable. 


Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, has is- 
sued a list of stories from the Greek 
myths, the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
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News from the Field 
East 

Mary B. Ives has offered $300,000 for 
a new library building to the city of 
Hartford, Conn. The offer is wholly 
without restrictions. 

Madeline Spencer has been elected 
assistant librarian at the Kent memo- 
rial library at Hartford, Conn., to suc- 
ceed Gertrude Merrill. 

The Nashua (N. H.) public library has 
received a gift of $15,000 from the Hus- 
sey estate, the proceeds of which is to 
be used in purchasing books. 

The Providence public library has is- 
sued a list of books for workmen in the 
three leading industries of Providence— 
textiles, jewelry and_ silversmithing, 
foundry and machine shop work. 

The Carnegie library building of the 
University of Maine, at Oronto, was 
dedicated November 3 with appropriate 
ceremonies. Addresses were made by 
Governor Cobb, E. E. Brown and Li- 
brarian Ralph K. Jones. A public re- 
ception and inspection of the building 
followed the dedicatory exercises. 

The fifty-fourth annual report of the 
Boston public library shows the num- 
ber of card holders to be 76,661. The 
circulation, including that through 
schools, deposit stations, etc., reached 
1,508,492v. The experience and obser- 
vation of several years have confirmed 
the conservative standard in buying 
fiction. During the vear, 775v. of Eng- 
lish fiction were examined by the read- 
ing committee and 161 titles were rec- 
ommended for purchase, and 1230 
copies of them were bought. 

The Young men’s institute, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., has never. been merged in 
the public library, but still charges a 
yearly fee, and owns a building and 
other property which give it a comfort- 
able income in addition to subscriptions. 
It has lately opened a children’s de- 
partment in two connecting rooms 
which have been made pleasant and 
cheerful. An aquarium and a collec- 
tion of moths and butterflies, beauti- 
fully mounted, by the librarian, Mr Bor- 
den, and the children’s librarian, Miss 
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Farren, encourage young readers to ob- 
serve and identify specimens. The In- 
stitute is the first subscription library to 
open such a room. 

Central Atlantic 

Julia Rupp, of Milwaukee, has been 
elected librarian of Oil City (Pa.) pub- 
lic library. . 

Florence R. Curtis, N. Y. ’98, has re- 
signed her position as librarian and sec- 
retary of the State normal school at 
Potsdam, N. Y., to become librarian of 
the Saratoga atheneum library. 

Charlotte E. Groves, B. L. S., N. Y., 
has resigned her position as assistant 
classifier in the New York state library 
to become assistant in the catalog di- 
vision of the Library of congress. 

Flemington, N. J., has received a gift 
of $10,000 for a public library building, 
by the will of the late Dr William H. 
Bartles. A valuable lot has been given 
by Hyman E. Deats for the site. 

Anna Sears, a graduate of the De- 
partment of library economy, Syracuse 
university, has been appointed librarian 
of the Merchants’ association of New 
York city. 

The East branch of the Brooklyn 
public library was opened November 8 
with appropriate ceremonies. A recep- 
tion to the visitors was held at the close 
of the meeting. The branch is one of 
the Carnegie gifts. 

The Public library of Englewood, 
N. J., recently opened a fine new chil- 
dren’s room, the gift of the mayor, Don- 
ald Mackay, and chairman of the Public 
library trustees. Mr Mackay presented 
the city, some years ago, the building 
which the library occupies. 

The new Lehigh avenue branch of 
the Free library of Philadelphia was 
opened formally on November 20th. 
The new building of the Tacony branch 
was opened November 27. Both of 
these branches are supplied with charg- 
ing counters, furniture and equipment 
made by the Library Bureau. 

The Congressional library at Wash- 
ington contains volumes which, until 
recently transferred to the library, have 
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formed a part of the department of 
state. The collection includes papers 
of the Continental congress in more 
than 300 folio volumes, the papers of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Franklin, and other statesmen. 
Back of these in date are 12v. of papers 
of John Paul Jones. These have never, 
until now,been accessible tothe historian. 
The library class made up of librari- 
ans and assistants in and near Newark, 
N. J., during the current year will take 
up four topics, probably under four dif- 
ferent instructors, and having from two 
to half a dozen lessons on each topic. 
Three of the topics now under consid- 
eration are periodicals and newspapers, 
public documents, and business side of 
library work, book buying and accounts. 
The fourth topic may be children’s work 
in small libraries, classification, bibli- 
ography, or history of libraries. The 
work will be under the direction of Miss 
Roberts of the Newark public library. 


The new building for the Webster 
branch of New York public library was 
opened with formal exercises on Octo- 
ber 24th. This is the 19th Carnegie 
library building opened by the New 
York public library. It is in a Bohe- 
mian neighborhood and contains over 
1500 books in that language contributed 
and selected through the efforts of Bo- 
hemian residents, several of whom had 
place on the program at the opening. 
The building with its equipments cost 
about $65,000. The branch has on its 
shelves 19,57Iv. 

The circulation of books at Pratt in- 
stitute free library for the year ending 
June 30, 1906, was 155,612v. 3,583 peo- 
ple took out library cards for the first 
time, and 924 renewed their cards _16,- 
887 people used the reference depart- 
ment, 12,014 the art reference room and 
10,615 the applied science reference 
room, a total reference use of 39,516. 
There were 30,295 visitors to the read- 
ingroom. Theinfluence of the applied 


science reference room is shown in the 
fact that the increase in books in ap- 
plied science taken out for home use was 
35 per cent. 
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Herbert Putman, librarian of the Li- 
brary of congress, speaking recently of 
the library, is reported to have said: 
Our library at the present time has 
1,500,000v. The French national li- 
brary has 3,000,000 and that of Great 
Britain 2,000,000. We add to our col- 
lection as fast as we can and as fast as 
the appropriation of $90,000 a year 
made by congress will allow. 

Since printing was invented 12,0Q0,- 
000 to 13,000,000v. has been printed. 
Hundreds to thousands of these are not 
in existence and hundreds to thousands 
are so rare our librarians cannot compete 
for them with the rich men of the coun- 


try. 
Central 

Helen Kennedy, has been elected ref- 
erence librarian of the Public library of 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

The new library at Carey, Ohio, was 
formally dedicated October 19. Mabel 
Newhard will be librarian. 

The plan of using the public schools 
as distributing agents for the public li- 
brary will be inaugurated after January 
1, in Dubuque, Iowa. 

Louise Maxey, of the Cleveland pub- 
lic library, has been appointed children’s 
librarian in the Carnegie free library, 
of Duquesne, Pa., beginning Nov. I. 

Blanche Stewart has been elected li- 
brarian of the public library of Tama, 
Iowa. The library will probably be 
opened early in the year. 

Dr James T. Reeve, one of the found- 
ers of the Public library of Appleton. 
Wis., as well as its secretary for many 
years, died November 5. 

Ethel W. Azbill of the Broadway 
branch library, Cleveland, was married 
at her home in Columbia, Ky., Nov. 29, 
to Louis E. Schramm of Cleveland. 


The Public library of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., had on exhibition during No- 
vember, almost 7oo different official 
blanks used by the various city and 
county departments in connection with 
the administration of their offices. | 


Mrs Henrietta Groesbeck has been 
elected librarian of the Public library of 








Newton, Iowa, to succeed Belle Smith, 
librarian for the past nine years, who 
has removed to California. 


A public library has been organized 
at Spencer, Ind. At the reception and 
book shower with which the library was 
opened about 1200v. were donated. 
Gertrude Morgan has been elected li- 
brarian. 


Henry O. Severance, for nearly 10 
years in the general library of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has resigned to 
become librarian of the University of 
Missouri, Jan. I, 1907. 


The city of Canal Dover, Ohio, has 
received the library heretofore main- 
tained by the Steel company for its em- 
ployees as a donation for a public li- 
brary. The library is valued at $2,500. 


The Y. M.C. A. of Decatur, IIl., has 
received a gift of $23,000 from the 
Betzner estate for library purposes. 
$5000 will be invested in books at pres- 
ent, and the remaining funds put in an 
endowment. 


Gabriella Ackley, for several years li- 
brarian of Oconomowoc, Wis., has re- 
signed her position to do organizing 
work. She will substitute for three 
months for Mrs C. P. Barnes of Keno- 
sha, Wis., who takes a well-earned va- 
cation. 


Ella F. Corwin, librarian of the pub- 
lic library of Elkhart, Ind., reports that 
the library is adding to the borrowers 
an average of six and one-half a day. 
They now have 5417 borrowers. The 
library has 11,962v. and is giving out an 
average of 220 books a day. 


Elizabeth F. Simpson who was libra- 
rian of the State normal school at Ste- 
vens Point, Wis., from 1897, resigned 
November 1, and has become assistant 
librarian in the Normal college at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. Ethel R. Sawyer of South 
Meriden, Conn., has been elected her 
successor. 


A library section of Michigan state 
teachers’ association has been added to 
the organization. Mrs Mary C. Spen- 
cer, the state librarian, was elected 
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chairman of it. Mrs Spencer and the 
state library board have arranged to 
give two weeks’ instruction in each of 
the county normal training schools 
during the coming winter. 


Hillsdale, Mich., has received a gift 
of the Mitchell homestead, with its spa- 
cious grounds, valued at $20,000, for a 
public library, by the will of the late 
Charles L. Mitchell of that city. A 
fund of $10,000 was left by Mr Mitchell 
to purchase books and assist in the 
maintenance of the library. 


J. J. Pugh, librarian of the City public 
library at Columbus, Ohio, while get- 
ting ready to move his books from the 
city hall to the new Carnegie library, 
came across some old bank checks and 
notes dated as far back as 1781 and 
1794, having to do with Irish earls and 
members of parliament, pasted in the 
backs of some rare old books. 


The Dubuque (Iowa) public library 
has mounted about 500 pictures, which 
are now ready for circulation. The col- 
lection includes a wide range of sub- 
jects, reproductions of famous paint- 
ings, views of famous buildings, well- 
known historical scenes, and the like. 
The material has been cataloged and 
will be used largely through the public 
schools. 


The Wisconsin teachers’ association 
will, at its next meeting, December 27- 
29, consider three general subjects rela- 
ting to public library matters: Should 
the public library become a part of the 
school system? Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Chicago; The library extension 
movement in Wisconsin, Henry E. Leg- 
ler, Madison, Wis.; The education of a 
reading public, J. N. Larned, of Buffalo. 


The first report of Bessie King, libra- 
rian of Rensselaer, Ind., shows a year 
of active work. The library has re- 
cently moved into a new Carnegie 
building, has 4298v.on its shelves and 
acirculation of 14,899. The children’s 
room is doing good work, and the work 
with the schools is gratifying. Open 
shelves throughout the library given 
general satisfaction. 
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Gertrude Baker, librarian of East 
Liverpool, O., has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Government library, Ho- 
nolulu, H. I. Harriet Goss, librarian of 
Alliance will succeed Miss Baker. Miss 
Goss’ successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed. ; 


Mrs Ziegler, of Chicago, wife of the 
late North Pole explorer, has decided 
to publish a magazine for the blind. 
Every blind person sending his name 
to her agent will receive a copy of the 
magazine in raised type free. It is esti- 
mated that there are 70,000 blind per- 
sons in the United States, and Mrs Zieg- 
ler’s gift will bring pleasure to thousands 
of lives which have lain literally in dark- 
ness. : 


The Davenport (Iowa) public library 
opened its new children’s room on Oc- 
tober 24, with special programs. Miss 
Lyman was engaged to tell stories to 
the children, who crowded the rooms to 
hear her. The new children’s depart- 
ment is well arranged and _ beautifully 
decorated. Two gifts were received; 
one, a reproduction of St Cecelia, from 
Mrs M.P. Peck; the other, a Sistine Ma- 
donna, from Mrs J. J. Richardson. 


South 


Savannah, Ga., has opened a public 
library for negroes. 


The report of the State superintend- 
ent of public instruction gives 1470 li- 
braries in the rural public schools of 
Virginia. The total number of volumes 
is 125,000. : 

The McAden heirs are building a 
library and club house for their mill 
operatives at McAdensville, N. C. It 
is nearing completion and the library 
will be first-class in every particular. 


The New Orleans public library board 
has let contracts for a new library build- 
ing, and preparations have already 
begun for removal into temporary quar- 
ters. The library contains 65,000 books. 


Judge W. P. Bynum of Charlotte (N. 
C.) has donated his private library of 
1 ooov. to the Carnegie library of that 
city. The collection consists of poetry, 


history, biography and other works of 
the most famous writers in literature. 
West 
E. Benjamin Andrews has resigned 
as president of the Nebraska library 
commission, and F. L. Haller has been 
elected his successor. 


The Public library of Butte, Mont., 
again occupies its former quarters, from 
which it was driven by fire some time 
ago. The rooms have been entirely re- 
stored and refitted. 

Pacific Coast 

The Public library of Santa Rosa, 
Cal., has received the assurance from 
Mr Carnegie that he will furnish the 
money to repair the building injured 
last spring in the earthquake. The 
architect’s estimate to restore the build- 
ing is $6,900. 

Katharine B. Judson, N. Y. ’04-’05, 
has resigned her position as librarian of 
the Carnegie public library at Kalispel, 
Mont., to take charge of the periodical 
department of the Public library at Se- 
attle, Wash. : 


Wanted— Young man, college graduate 
with four years’ experience in New York 


public library, would like a position as 


librarian. M.,care PuspLic LIBRARIES. 


One of the most parodied book-titles 
is Ralph Waldo Trine’s In tune with the 
Infinite, and the best of it is, that all 
the parodies are innocent. His publish- 
ers, Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., have re- 
ceived orders for such titles as The 
tune of the infants, and Getting square 
with the Almighty. But the latest is 
from a dealer who sends in a somewhat 
startling request for several copies of 
In tomb with the infant. 


Reproductions of drawings by Regi- 
nald Birch, who has been absent abroad 
for a number of years, are again a fea- 
ture of St Nicholas illustrations. Among 
the contributions to the December issue, 
the Christmas number, Mr Birch has 
pictured “Old Time Christmas Visits,” 
which will be reproduced in color as the 
frontispiece. 
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Book Buyers Aid © 


The new books of all publishers 
are listed in our Monthly Bulletin 
of New Books. Wherever titles are 
not explanatory, such description is 
given as will make it possible for the 
reader to obtain an accurate idea of 
the book. 


Books of all publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is lar- 
ger and more general than that of 
any other house in the United States. 


Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. 
Our large stock and extensive li- 
brary experience enables us to give 
valuable aid to libraries and libra- 
rians. 


Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & Company 


CHICAGO 
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ZO LIBKAKIANS 
SMALL LIBRARIES 


Do you know about the A. L.’A. Publishing Board? 

Do you know that it is not a money-making organization, but is maintained 
by the American Library Association, and has been endowed by Andrew 
Carnegie? 

Do you know that its sole purpose is to provide helps for libraries—such as 


booklists, indexes, catalog cards, directions for cataloging, suggestions for 
library plans, manuals of library organization and administration, etc.— 


and particularly for smadl libraries? 


Do you know that these publications are prepared by the ablest men and 
women in the library world, and are sold at very low prices? 


Are YOU up-to-date? Are you getting your share of the benefits for your 
library by securing these publications? 


Are YOU doing your share to support the work by membership in the American 
Library Association? It costs $2.00 per year for individuals, with $1.00 
entrance fee; $5.00 per year for libraries. 


Here are some of the publications 


A. L. A. Booklist, (monthly) ~ ~ per vear, $ 1.00 


Essentials in Library Administration, - - 15 
Cataloging for Small Libraries, - - 15 
A Village Library, - - - - - 05 
French Fiction, - - - - - .05 
Books for Boys and Girls, - - - - - 15 
A. L. A. Index to General Literature, - . - - 10.00 
Literature of American History, ~ -- - - 6.00 


Guide to Reference Books, - - - 
Books for Girls and Women and their Clubs, - - 2 


There are others, Postage extra. 


For information address 


American Library Association 
Publishing Board 


34 Newbury Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL INQUIRIES REGARDING LIBRARY MATTERS WILL BE WELCOMED, AND GLADLY ANSWERED 








} 
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TWO PERIODICALS INDISPENSABLE IN ANY LIBRARY 





Those pessimists who say that America fossesses no distinctively literary journal have doubtless never seen 
THE DIAL. /¢ comes from Chicago, and that may be to its disadvantage; but tf it came from New York or 
From Boston it would gain nothing thereby. It is eloquently retresentative of the best of modern literature, 
and not even the much vaunted English reviews can excel its htgh literary tone or its constantly sustained 


ideals of literary excellence. —BOSTON TRANSCRIPT (Oct. 31, 1906). 


HE DIAL, now in its twenty-seventh year, is recog- 
nized as the foremost American journal of literary 
criticism and discussion. Its reviews express the in- 
dependent and conscientious opinions of the ablest 
scholars and writersin the country. Tothe general reader 
or to the librarian who desires an agreeable, reliable, and 
absolutely impartial guide and aid in the field of current 

literature, it is altogether indispensable. 

Published on the 1st and 16th of each month. 
$200 a year in advance. 


THE DIAL has always stood for character. It has the old Puritan conscience on which everything that is 
lasting in our country is built. It is sane, wise, truthful; it is honest, hopeful, and kindly ; and with all this 
it is the best journal of literary criticism which we have, and we ask no better. 

DAviD STARR JORDAN, President Leland Stanford Jr. University. 








A labor and time saving device that tromises to attain an almost universal popularity. The multiplication 
of worthy periodicals within the past few years has meant a serious embarrassment to those who try to keep in 
touch with current literature, and desfair was heretofore the portion of the man who disliked to miss articles 
of value wherever produced. \NHAT’S IN THE MAGAZINES és @ veritable path through the forest. 

—DETROIT EVENING NEws. 


ae N each monthly issue of WHAT'S IN THE MAGAZINES 
the contents, for the same month, of nearly one 
hundred leading periodicals are classified, indexed, 
described, and commented upon,—all in the simplest and 
most convenient way imaginable. It makes accessible 
to the busy every-day reader the entire mass of current 
magazine literature as zt afpears, and thus its presence 
in every library is an absolute necessity. 


Yearly subscription 50 cents. 


The value of such a conventent and reliable guide to the magazine literature of the country will be readily 
appreciated by the student, the teacher, the specialist in any field of research, the general reader, and the man 
of affairs. It is a publication that will admirably supplement * Poole’s Index” and the ‘Guide to Periodical 


Literature” —BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE. 











INVALUABLE TO READERS AND LIBRARIANS ALIKE 
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THE UNITED STATES CATALOG 
SUPPLEMENT 1902, ’O3, ’04, ’O5 





A catalog covering in one alphabet 'he books issued during the years 1902-1905 
and a large number of books indexed in the United States Catalog but included here to 
show changes in prices and pubiishers since that catalog was issued. No other similar 

catalog has ever attempted a revision of its own work, but the value of this feature is 
indicated by the fact that the record of these changes adds 300 pages to the work. The 
total contents of this volume equals the United States Catalog. 


Claims for Superiority of this Volume are Based on 
the Following Facts: 

(1) Larger number of volumes indexed. Works not included in 
other trade catalogs, many of these published by authors, 
printers, societies and re garding which information is diffic ult 
and expensive to secure. 

(2) Complete entryunderauthor’sname. Thisentryisatranscript 
of the title page of the volume indexe 

(3) Library of Congress Card Catalog Numbers for the four years. 

(4) As many subject entries as the contents of a book makes 
necessary, and adequate cross references. 


The classification of books has been thoroughly revised and_much time spent in 
subdividing subject lists, particularly such subjects as Botany, Chemistry, Education, 
Countries and Languages, to facilitate reference. 


Price, Bound in Half Morocco, (Thumb Index, Express Prepaid.) $15.00 





The H. W. Wilson Company 


MINNEAPOLIS o 2 ao NEW YORK 























. Librarians Aids 


Public Libraries - - . ° : : - $1.00 
MARY EILEEN AHERN, Editor 
A monthly magazine presenting the latest and best in library methods, administration and 
library progress, It numbers among its contributors, leading librariansin all countries. Published 
expressly for librarians and free from bias. 


The Library Primer * ‘ . . . ° $1.00 
JOHN COTTON DANA 
An invaluable text book dealing with every phase of library work, for trustees, librarians, 
assistants and laymen interested in library problems. 


Bookbinding for Libraries ‘ 7 : . . ~. £28 
' JOHN COTTON DANA 
This volume on bock binding is endorsed by the A. L. A. committee on book binding. 
It is necessary for any librarian who wishes to know the latest aa best ideas in regard to binding, 
and is intended for the aid of librarians in the binding and rebuilding of books. 


Cataloging - - . . - - : * 5 2 
ESTHER CRAWFORD 
Suggestions forthe small library. This is one of the best things in print on the subject. 
Sample cards make plain the text. 
Library Bureau 
156 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
530 Atlantic Ave., Boston 410 Kohl Building, San Francisco 316 Broadway, New York 


Salesrooms in 29 leading cities in U. S., Canada and Great Britain 
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FALL NINETEEN SIX 





CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE 











New Books and Books withdrawn from the Booklovers 
Library 








FICTION, BIOGRAPHY 
ESSAYS, TRAVEL 
RELIGION, ETC. 


Every copy guaranteed in perfect repair. 
All shipments made F.O.B. at Philadelphia 





A copy of this catalogue 
may be had for the asKing 











NOTE-This Catalogue supersedes all other issues 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


The Tabard Inn Library 


1611 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GAYLORD BROS.’ 


PAMPHLET BINDER 


For binding, holding and pre- 
serving pamphlets, magazines, 
reports, catalogues, schedules 
and papers of any description 











A Practical Binder 
Moderate in Price 
16 different sizes 


















Samples and descriptive circular sent upon application. 











GAYLORD BROS. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Makers of Book Repair Specialties 


Please mention this magazine 






WHY “PAGANS’? 





HE term “pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as 
used by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 

absurdity of applying this term Jagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently ‘‘godly,’”’ and represented the highest urban culture. 
In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, 
and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 509 years before the New 
Testament was written, will be found aclearer statement of the doctrine of 
the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of ‘‘pagan’’ teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read 
Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES CHICAGO AND LONDON 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 


153, 155, and 157 Fifth Avenue, = 





New York City 


We invite the attention of librarians to our extensive and complete stock of English and 
American books of all publishers which we supply at the lowest market rates. 5 
English published books can be imported free of duty, and through our agents in London 
and Paris, books in German, French, Italian and Spanish are procured promptly. 
Special attention is given to finding obscure and out of print publications. Correspondence 


solicited. 


Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, 
authors, and literary affairs, sent free on request. ac 





BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Store in Philadelphia does the largest retail book business in Amer- 
ica—to say nothing of the almost equal book business done by the New York Wanamaker Store. 
This makes a combined book business almost double that of any other concern in the business. 


This accounts for the extraordinary purchases that the Wanamaker organization is constantly 


securing. 


standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 


ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. 


Wanamaker BOOK CATALOGUE. All inquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN 


NEW YORK 


WANAMAKER 


It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker Stores, splendid editions of 


Send for the 


PHILADELPHIA 








THE 


McDEVITT-WILSON 
BARGAIN BOOK SHOP 


1 Barclay Street, New York 


HONORE DE BALZAC. His life and 
writings, by Mary F. Sandars,with portraits, 
8vo, Dodd, Mead & Co., 905, pub. $3.00 net, 
our price $1.25. Postage 30c. additional. 


IN THE PALACES OF THE SULTAN, 
by Anna Bowman Dodd, many illustrations, 
8vo, Dodd, Mead & Co. pub. $4.00 net, 
our price $1.85. Postage 35c. additional. 


HISTORY OF 19TH CENTURY IN 
CARICATURE, by Arthur Bartlett Maurice 
and Frederick Taber Cooper, profusely il- 
lustrated, 8vo, Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 net, 
our price $1.50. Postage 30c. additional. 


ANCIENT HALLS OF THE CITY 
GUILDS, drawn in lithography by Thomas 
R. Way, about 50 lithographs, full-page, 
quarto. $10.00 net, our price $3.50. 

Postage 30c. additional. 


Send for Christmas Catalog. 
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U NEED IT! if you ever have to write the 
} same thing 10, 20 or 150 times. 





{ SCHAPIROGRAPH DUPLIGATOR 


cleanly multiplies, in all colors, anything written 
with pen, up to 150 copies, or with typewriter, up 
—— = to 50 clear copies, 

20 copies a min- 





ute, all equal to 
original. It is al- 
ways ready to do 
reliable work, re 
quires no prepa- 
rations, no wash- 
ing, and avoids 
A\ expensive sup- 
plies. 


A NECESSITY IN EVERY LIBRARY 
where there is a frequent need of making rapidly a 
number of facsimile copies of lists of reference 
books, subjects for study. etc. It saves an enor- 
mous amount of time and labor. In practical use 
by New York Public Library, Library of the Con- 
ey Washington, Public Libraries, Cleveland, 


t Vs 
’ 


es Moines, Cincinnati, etc. 


IT IS DURABLE FOR YEARS 
as each apparatus contains 5% yards rolled print- 
ing surface, which can be used continually and 
over and over again for taking duplicates. Com- 
mercial size, printing surface, 834 x13, Price, $8.00. 
Prices for larger sizes on application. 

e 


THE SCHAPIROGRAPH CO. 
265 Broadway, New York. 
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What Weare Doing for Librarians 


We now have the most efficient department 
for the handling of Library orders 


1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the center of the 
largest book market in the country. 


2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of Eng- 


lish publications, 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right 


prices. 


Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Clearance Catalogue, 
(C’) Monthly Balletin. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


Wholesale 
Booksellers 


33-37 E. Seventeenth St., New Yrk. 








Library Orders 


for Foreign Books filled at lowest 
Of German Books we keep 
Send 


rates. 
the largest stock in America. 


for our quotations and catalogues. 


E. Steiger & Co., 25 park Place, New York. 








Every Library Requires a Duplicator 


Inexpensive, simple, clean and convenient. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction 


OVER 100,000 IN USE. 


The Lawton Simplex Printer 


Produces an exact facsimile 
of ordinary writing. The 
original is written on com- 
mon paper with any pen or 
typewriter. 100 copies in 
20 minutes. Invaluable to 
‘ librarians in preparing ref- 
erence lists, etc. Write us for circulars and samples of 


30 Vesey st. LAWTON & CO. °° uerere St., 


New York 





Books 


for 
Libraries 


Our exclusive business is 
that of supplying books to libra- 
ries at reduced prices. 
logues sent on application. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON CO. 
67 Fifth Ave. 


Cata- 


New York. 


(Mention Public Libraries) 
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SHAKSPERE 
| 





SONGS 


Compiled and Edited by CHARLES VINCENT 


I. Songs mentioned by Shakspere in his plays 
in the original performances 


i] Songs possibly sung 

lll. Settings composed since Shakspere’s time to the 
middle of the nineteenth century 

1\ Rec it settings 














OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


BOSTON 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND 
TYPE: 
WRITER 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 


' 
} 
} 
| 
S 4 
| | WORK IN SIGHT. \ 











The Hammond Typewriter 


Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 


Card it flat, and all this without “attachments” of any sort. 


The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
index language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine. 


Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 
Work States Government chemists, and have been pronounced “undoubtedly per- 


manent.” 





IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 


tHE HAMMOND — 
TYPEWRITER Lf vrnsan 
COMPANY SR Ten 


Factory, 69th to 7oth Streets, East River 





NEW YORK, U.S.A 





Branches in Principal Cities. 


Representatives Everywhere 
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